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Coming ‘round the 


curve vans are part of ... 


Sad 


Piggyback Plan Adopted by Western Electric 


BEHIND PIGGYBACK PLAN are R. M. Herrick, right, general traffic 
manager, and assistants, G. M. Schifferdecker, left, and W. L. Baird. 


This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective SEPT. 15-21 


Railroads seem determined to break with tradition in their 
campaign to counterattack against the trucking industry in com- 
petition for freight customers. The Chicago discussion of con- 
tract rates for volume shipments (see pg. 1) puts the rails on 
the verge of making new, perhaps unusual proposals. 

Once contract rate proposals get beyond the talking stage, 
loud howls can be expected from small volume shippers. But 
for the moment at least, initiative appears on the side of rail 
officials who told PURCHASING WEEK months ago rate reductions 
(rather than increases) along with modern thinking appeared 
to be the best answer to the railroads’ financial dilemma. 

2s se as 

What’s happening becomes more apparent every week to pur- 
chasing men heavily burdened with traffic responsibilites. Old- 
time concepts of traffic and freight transportation are being 
swept aside in the competitive efforts of rails, trucks, air, and 
water carriers to keep pace with modern industrial progress. 

* . ® 

The woes of the cutting tool industry present a new example 

of what happens when suppliers get too far out on the price 
(Continued on page 21) 


Kearney, N.J.- Chicago 
First Route Picked 


New York—Western Electric 
Co., one of the first industrial 
manufacturers to use the new 
“Plan III” piggyback system, be- 
lieves this transportation method 
can effect substantial savings. 

This new piggyback system 
(P.W., Sept. 8, p. 1) is rapidly 
catching fire. More and more 
purchasing and traffic depart- 
ments are looking into it to see 
where they can cut down on their 
transportation bills. 

Western Electric started the 
operation between Kearney, N. J., 
and Chicago, Ill., via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad on Aug. 1. 
Meanwhile, PURCHASING WEEK 
learned that three other large 
manufacturing firms are also at- 
tempting similar movements. 

Under “Plan III’, freight 

(Continued on page 22) 


Working Overtime? 
New 
gation by 


York—Some investi- 
PURCHASING 
WEEK economists has proved 
that hours werked overtime 
in manufacturing industries is 
one of the best indicators of 
future business conditions. So 
P.W. starts on page 4 its own 
index which purchasing exec- 
utives will find worthwhile. 


Volume-Freight 
Rate May Be Cut 


Chicago—The nation’s rail- 
roads stepped up their “forward- 
thinking” pace last week when 
they met with major shippers to 
discuss a system of negotiated 
rates on large volume shipments. 

The closed-door meeting spot- 
lighted a radical change in the 
railroad approach to rate making. 
Many traffic men agreed that such 
a system could mean better serv- 
ice at lower costs for big and 
small shippers alike. 

After the session, held Sept. 10 
at the Chicago Club, E. V. Hill, 
chairman of the Traffic Execu- 
tives Association of the Eastern 
Railroads, admitted “agreed 

(Continued on page 21) 


Copper Controls 
Out, Nations Say 


London—Delegates from cop- 
per producing and consumer na- 
tions have decided international 
production, export, and price 
controls are unnecessary now 
that the copper market situation 
is “improving.” 

Copper was the first order of 
business when technical and 
diplomatic representatives from 
40 nations met here last week 
at a United Nations Commodity 
Commission conference on trends 
in copper, lead, and zinc. 

U. S. policy regarding the 
three metals became a chief talk- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Petroleum Products Tags to Keep 
Increasing Slightly in Future 


New York—Purchasing executives around the country are going 
to find that their average petroleum products bill will continue to 


increase slightly in the future. 


A firm or rising trend is in the cards 


for most products other than gasoline. 


The chart on page 3 


Rubber Firms Extend 
Boosts to More Items 


Akron, Ohio—Rubber com- 
panies, which announced price 
increases two months ago on 
replacement tires, reluctantly ex- 
tended the boost to a_ broad 
range of industrial products this 
week. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
industrial products division led off 
by announcing increases on rub- 
ber hose, belting, molded and 
extruded rubber and plastic pro- 

(Continued on page 21) 


indicates the current trend in petroleum 


product tags. After declining 
steadily for 14 months, average 
tags started increasing in June. 

Average prices in August were 
still 6% below the year-ago level. 
But they had risen some 5% 
from the May, 1958 low of 111.1 
(1947-49 100). 

Part of this rise, of course, was 
due to the Mid-East situation. 
But basic industrial demand has 
been, and should continue to 
rise, resulting in the higher tags 
that refiners have been waiting Jor 
since. the start of the year. 

The chart also shows 

(Continued on page 3) 


how 


Discounts Hit 
Tool Makers: 
Old Tags Asked 


Cleveland—Cutting tool man- 
ufacturers, burned when a quan- 
tity discount scheme apparently 
backfired, want a remedy fast. 
The big question in this highly 
competitive industry is who will 
dare to make the first move. 

“Everybody wants to see prices 
back where they belong, and we 
are looking for a change in the 
next month or two,” a distributor 
told PURCHASING WEEK. 

Industry sources contend that 
a touchy price situation has been 
worsening since last April when 
Union Twist Drill Co., of Athol, 
Mass., cut prices to distributors 
and large volume consumers by 
5 to 20% on quantity purchases 
(P.W., April 28, p. 28). Other 
manufacturers followed suit, and 
soon customers were demanding, 
and receiving, maximum dis- 
counts regardless of quantity. 

Original concessions by Union 
Twist were on drills and reamers. 
Other producers extended reduc- 
tions to taps and cutters. 

When a few major distributors 
began to pass the lower prices 
along to their customers, the 
other distributors had to follow 
there, too. The manufacturer suf- 
fered because in the meantime, 
he had to absorb a wage increase 

(Continued on page 21) 


Labor, Business 
Hit N.L.R.B. Plans 


Washington — The National 
Labor Relations Board is getting 
lots of free advice on how it 
should revise its procedures in 
taking on labor disputes. 

The Board invited the sugges- 
tions some time ago when it sug- 
gested procedural revisions to 
take jurisdiction on more cases 
than ever before. Both employ- 
ers and unions have reacted to 
the request the Board made to 
management and labor for advice 
on what it should do. 

The range of complaints is 
broad: Some unions say the re- 
laxations don’t go far enough; 
some employers say the N.L.R.B. 

(Continued on vage 22) 


A.S.A. Sets Standard 


For Recessed Screws 

New York—The American 
Standards Association this week 
approved a standard (B18.6.4- 
1958) for slotted and recessed 
head tapping screws and metallic 
drive screws. 

The new standard, published 
by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, represents an 
enlarged section of an earlier 
American Standard approved in 
1947 (B.18.16-1947) for slotted 
and recessed head screws. The 
A.S.M.E. and the Society ot! 

(Continued on page 21) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _ price movements of specific commodities. The items _ industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 


. / 
——— This Week’s 
his Week dity Pri 
Price Perspective ee ee em 
Year % Yrly 
METALS Sept. 10 Sept.3 Ago Chg. 
SEPTEMBER 15-21 Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 62.00 62.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 67.00 15 
a _ _ ; ; Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 3.2 
The Chinese crisis again points up the influence of international news Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.275 13° 
on price trends. Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 6.20 6.20 5.975 3.8 
ss ; Steel, bars, del., Phi 5.975 5.975 5.725 44 
Commodity futures, for example, displayed their usual pattern, rising Sat aly tall 5 675 = 675 5425 1.6 
as the crisis seemed to deepen, and easing off as reports of peace talks Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 9.30 9.30 9.10 4 
‘ . é . ° - 9° = i -< ) 
gained credence in most world capitals te: ooray> ie cot } pany gross ton ip os ares =. 
Tht. ahh « sai . Sic ; Steel scrap, eavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 40.0 92.9 65-0 
his ebb and flow reflects the sensitivity of these tags. When war talk Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Chicago. gross ton 15.50 13.50 54.50 16.9 
grows and threat of future shortages arise, tags zoom up. As threats ease, \luminum, pig, Ib 247 as = + 
prices tend to weaken. Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 217 + at 11 
Pag Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 261 26 26 
During a crisis you can almost predict whether international news is good Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 208 208 186 oe 
or bad during a particular day by looking at commodity futures. Lead, common, N.Y., lb 108 108 I4 aad 
, Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib a4 a 14 7 - 
. . e Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 74 1.05 +7 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib D409 948 a + 36 
But, of course, futures don’t tell the whole story. Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louie, lb ” - - : 
Behavior of other prices in the current crisis has been somewhat different, FUELS 
and provides some interesting hints about current market conditions. Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.25 2.25 2.55 —11.8 
Spot quotations, the prices you pay for delivery today, have refused to Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.57 2.57 2.95 “¢ 
panic. Tags on both agricultural products and key metals like copper, lead, Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 3.30 _ are 12'0 
° . ° pe a f 7 t ~- 
and zinc have remained quite stable. LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gai 05 a se 54 
zt - So 4 T - € : i »e 1 > € € > is i > ave iy 8) » Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 2 : ; = ; ; 
eason: Top-heavy suppaes in most raw material lines have been more Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 12 _j2 136 11.8 
than enough to offset the “international tension” effects. Coal, bituminous, slack, ton a ar ry —" 
+ . . ° aa Fi . . . =a 1 e 9c 9 
Even in “Far Eastern” commodities, (rubber, tin, etc.) you'll find no real Coke, Connelieville, furnace, ton aa — _ 
price strength. It’s because stocks on hand are high. And in some cases CHEMICALS 
like rubber, U.S. production facilities have been developed to the point Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton $2.50 82.50 82.50 0 
where this country is almost independent of Orient sources. Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 mo 
It confirms our feeling that there’s very little danger of any sustained — — hacks sag — ea at 451 133 158 
a en eee : : ee ee - e = ¢ ‘oconut oil, inedible, crude. tanks, N.Y. to apd — ~? 
erg push in the next few months, barring, of course, a large-scale Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 278 278 28 
shooting war. 7 ‘ 
ing war Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16% 169 an he 
‘ . Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 209 209 200 29 
a Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 35 1.2 
Ironically e . , , : Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 9.70 9.09 Y 99 
ronically enough, it may be international agreement, rather than inter- Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 3 3 34 - 88 
national disagreement, that drives up prices in the long run. Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
World commodity agreements are the real aims behind the current spate Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton = — oo : 
. ° 5 : . . eal Da ‘enced 99 - ye 35 yy A 5 
of meetings on metals, coffee, < > gener: ‘oble : i Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton mee a 85 ? 
ea kag ; Tee, and the general problem of what to do with Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib. 083 084 085 — 2A 
underdeveloped countries. Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Ib 255 255 255 0 
The theory is to regulate supply over the long-run, thereby keeping prices PAPER 
from tumbling in times of economic stress. Book A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots 
‘ = ae : ° . pe ook paper, A grade, nish, ed, ca " ; _ . 
Last week’s copper meetings held in London had only one specific goal in CWT 17.00 17.00 nnn 5 lias 
mind: to see what could be done about keeping the widely fluctuating red — paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 94.20 94.90 24.90 0 
metal price within narrower limits. — ais wid 100.00 0 
ot 1 . . 00.00 0.00 
And what came out of the lead and zinc conference which followed the ae org oe a i 50 lb rolls ' 9.00 9.00 9.25 — 2.7 
: . : " . " ° } b) : . . ‘ 
copper talk could influence world tags on these metals, too. It may also Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.30 - 1.6 
help Uncle Sam to decide on whether or not to boost lead and zinc tariffs. Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 23.00 17.00 435.3 
. + . BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y. 1000 41.25 41.25 41.25 0 
7 m _ e ‘ . iv : ‘ 9 a 
Still other international meetings are scheduled this week for Montreal and Cement, Portland, bulk, del, N.Y.. bbl 4.24 528 — os 
New Delhi late this fall e Forei 2 a cl a Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 — 13 
sia: a a ie (see oreign Perspective page 14). Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 129.00 128.00 116.00 +112 
The Montreal meeting, involving British Commonwealth members, is Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 132.00 131.00 117.00 +s 
basically a trade and finance pow-wow. It could bring decisions that sooner TEXTILES 
or later might percolate down to buyers the world over. Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.50 10.50 10.70 — 19 
Subjects on the Montreal agenda include need for infusing capital into Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., Ib 362 302 348 + 4.0 
underdeveloped countries and desirability of schemes to stabilize com- ieasomggu Po oa NY. mon 98 7 yt oy “103 
* . e - = " lp , 20 “ —_ +4 
modity prices at higher levels. Rayon, satin, soetate . 1555 1.54 1.78 —12.9 
Then in October, the world bank and international monetary fund go HIDES AND RUBBER 
into a huddle at New Delhi. Here again discussion will center on need to 5 55 2 
obey c Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 15 15 155 — 32 
pump more money into underdeveloped countries. Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, lb 294 291 301 — 23 
-URCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
2 Paden tee as controlled I act tora publication at the ainone, N ‘Yo Post Office auheerintion $i a year, in U. S. A. September 15, 1958 
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Petroleum Products Tags to Keep 
Increasing Slightly in Future 


Decline for 14 Months Ends; Prices Still 
Below Year Ago, Though Up 5% Since May 


(Continued from page 1) 
petroleum refinery production has 
been on the upswing since May. 
Output to date is running some 
6% below 1957. But improved 
demand through the rest of the 
year could put 1958 petroleum 
product production within 4% 
of last year’s total. 

The historical analysis in the 
chart throws light upon the 
generai relationship between pro- 
duction and price. Note how the 
price trend closely follows the 
output line. 


Can Predict Price Trend 


It indicates how in this highly 
competitive industry, with its 
many distributors and dealers, 
basic demand, which directly 
affects production, controls the 
price of petroleum products. 
Chis means that P.A.’s can pre- 
dict rather well the price trend in 
any particular petroleum product 
area by analyzing expected 
demand. 

The general oil situation is 
greatly affected by the U. S. im- 
port situation. So far this year 
crude imports are down 5% 
from 1957, and most oil firms 
have been complying with the 
import restrictions set under the 
President's Voluntary Import 
Program. July was the tenth 
month in a row in which imports 
were below the permissible total. 


Government Plan Ready 


[he government hopes to put 
a new plan for calculating import 
quotas into operation January 1. 
lhe new system, which it is hoped 
will be more effective and equi- 
table to refiners, will be based on 
a historical analysis of refinery 


runs. The plan should help 
stablize the petroleum market 
which has been rather hectic 


since the 1956 Suez crisis. 
Some specific petroleum prod- 
uct areas shape up as follows: 
@ Gasoline will be the one area 
Where P.A.’s can expect tags to 
drop in the very near future. For 
demand is down some 2% from 
1957 so far this year, and the 
usual fall lull in the market will 
intensify current price weakness. 
Stocks are heavy, especially in 
the Mid-West and Gulf Coast 
areas Where discounting has be- 
come prevalent. So tags in these 
areas are particularly vulnerable 
at present. 
e Heating oil tags are strong and 
some early winter increases are 
likely—except for the possible 
exception of the Mid-Western 
area. This will result from = an 
expected demand upturn and cut- 
backs in refinery runs which will 
result from weakness in the gaso- 
line price and demand situation. 
Eastern tags are especially 
strong in the light of upped 
tanker rates and a reduced stock 
situation. Inventories of heating 
oil on the East Coast are currently 
10 million bbls. below the 1957 
level. Gulf-Coast heating — oi! 
prices are also being buoyed by 
relatively light stocks which are 
down some five million bbls. from 
the year-ago level. 
e The residual fuel market | 
somewhat mixed. In the Chicage 
area discounting is quite preva- 
lent because of a heavy stock 
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situation. Tags in most other 
parts of the nation however, are 
strong, and some spot increases 
can be expected. Demand in the 
Mid-Continent area has_ been 
particularly firm because of heavy 
oil use in road building oper- 
ations. 

e In distillate tags, despite con- 
tinued weakness, buyers can 


expect some firming by late fall. 
Although Mid-Continent stocks 
are high, producers are anxious 
to boost tags in the light of poor 
profit margins in this branch of 
the industry. 

Heavy fuel oil tags, due to the 
extended use period for natural 
gas in many plants, are experienc- 
ing further pressure. The use of 
natural gas for both manufactur- 
ing and heating purposes over 
longer periods of the year has 
been spreading from the Mid- 
West to many Eastern plants. 
This continued inroad, on what 
were previously heavy fuel oil 
areas, could have significant long- 
run effects on the heavy fuel oil 
market. 
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NEWEST OF 


First Advance 
in Cup Design 
in 30 Years 


THE GARLOCK 2,000 


New Garlock TEFLON-Coated Cups 


FABRIC »» RUBBER COMPOUND 


*f 
THIN TEFLON COATING 


Cutaway shows how TEFLON coating is applied to outer 
surface of molded cup by special Garlock process. Coating 
becomes integral part of outer surface. 


This exclusive Garlock development will substan- 
tially improve the operation of your hydraulic or 
pneumatic equipment. 

TEFLON-coated cups reduce the breakaway torque 
required to operate cylinders; reduce running fric- 
tion; will not stick to cylinder walls even after long 


periods of idleness. Completely eliminate 


squeal- 


ing.’ All this, of course, 
results in longer life, less 


downtime. 


TEFLON, with its low co- 
efficient of friction and anti- 
sticking characteristics, has 
for many years resisted the 
efforts of manufacturers to 


use it as a coating. The 
very anti-sticking qualities 
that make it desirable, also made it difficult to work 
with. Now Garlock has perfected a technique for 
coating molded cups with a thin layer of TEFLON. 
This coating becomes an integral part of the cup. 


Purchasing Week 


Most important, of course, TTEFLON-coated cups 
are low in cost, only slightly higher than ordinary 


cups. 
Get 


your 


FABRIC o- RUBBER 


To reduce friction and reduce downtime at low cost on 
applications using V-type packings or O-rings Garlock also 
furnishes TEFLON-coated CHEVRON’ 
coated O-rings. Both have the same exceptional anti-friction 
qualities of TEFLON-coated cups. These products are avail- 
able in all the standard sizes. Write for CHEVRON folder 


full information on this newest 
“the Garlock 2,000” 


local 


Garlock representative or 


RUBBER CORE 


THIN 


COMPOUND COATING 


AD-115; or O-Ring Folder AD-148. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N.Y, 


For Prompt Service, contact one of our 30 scales offices 


and warehouses throughout the U. S. and Canada 


(Sa Rnnocx 


Packings, Gaskets, Oil Seals, Mechanical Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic Products 


member of 
two thousand styles of 
packings, gaskets, and seals for every need. Call 
write 
Folder 145. You'll find information on other Gar- 
lock products in Sweet’s Product Design File. 


Other New Garlock TEFLON-Coated Products 


THIN TEFLON COATING 


nun / } 


packing and TEFLON- 


This Week’s 


Washi 
ashington 

. 
Perspective sc. 15. 


There was more good news from Washington last week on the 
business outlook, The latest information shows that businessmen 
are increasing spending plans for new plant and equipment. 

Most Administration experts see the modest upturns as evidence 
of the drastic cut-back in capital investment over the past year 
which has contributed significantly to the business recession. 

Plans now call for spending during the July-September quarter 
at an annual rate of $30.3 billion, and a fourth-quarter rate 
of $31 billion. This is based on reporting as of July and August. 
A similar survey made three months earlier showed that spending 
plans would continue to drop through the remainder of the year. 

* a * 


The federal government is heading into a peacetime record 
for deficit spending. That has been suspected for sometime; now, 
the Administration confirms it. 

Here’s the picture: 

Revenues: $67 billion this fiscal year. 
under last year. 

Expenditures: $79.2 billion. That's $7.3 billion over last 
year’s figure, and it’s $5.9 billion over what the Eisenhower 
people forecast in their budget prepared last January. 

The deficit: $12.2 billion. Receipts from corporate, personal 
income and excise taxes are all down. And military spending is up 
over January estimates, along with unemployment payments, 
farm price supports, federal housing aids, space exploration costs. 

This is the essence of last week’s annual official budget review. 
For fiscal 1959-60, the outlook is still for Washington to be 
in the red, but probably less than $4 billion. 


That’s $2.1 billion 


More workers are getting jobs—but the percentage of unem- 
ployment is still the highest since before World War II—7.6%. 
That is, industry is hiring more people than earlier this year; but 
the unemployment rolls, particularly in this election year, are 
still a record high since the depression, and will be politically 
troublesome to a Republican party already beset with troubles. 

Last week’s report from the government showed: Unemploy- 
ment went down to 4.7 million in August, from 5.3 million in 
July. Also some 65.4 million were employed, as against 65.2 
in July. But, seasonally, the totals are below 1957. 

Government officials see good news in the figures for the 
manufacturing industry. The recession hit manufacturing hardest. 
Now, the employment report shows a more than 300 thousand 


increase. Steel hiring rose in August; so did employment in the 
farm machinery industry. Automobiles continued to have in- 


creased unemployment, 
changeover of models. 


but officials gave primary cause to the 


a & = 

Washington is taking a closer look at Vice President Nixon. 
His statement of last week at Harvard on top business issues is 
the beginning of his campaign for President in 1960. 

Nixon says Congress and the Administration should give top 
priority to his tax proposals at the next session of Congress. 
Here are his recommendations: 

@ Reduce the 52% corporate tax rate. 

e Level the current hodgepodge system of excise taxation. On 
all items except liquor and cigarets (which he would leave at 
present levels), Nixon would impose a general manufacturer’s 
excise of 1.5% 

e Allow “more liberal treatment of depreciation for business 
taxation purposes.” 

e Allow some reduction of personal income rates in the highest 
brackets. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week 


Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,764 1,666 2,097 
Autos, units 13,208 16,771 90,704 
Trucks, units 4,926 8,910 17,416 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,982 7,937 8.270 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,499 11,895 13,107 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7.051 7,286 8,294 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,028 28,206 29,457 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, “% 86.8 86.3 91.9 
Container board, thous tons 103,871 155,256 106,607 
Boxboard, thous tons 115,127 152,334 108,185 
Paper operating rate, % 89.3 91.1 89.6 
Lamber. thous of board ft 230,029 248,442 224,642 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,390 1,.380* 1,672 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,025 12,272 11,678 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 360.7 284.4 262.0 
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Overtime-Hours Indexes Forecast Future; 
August Figures Show Good Business Ahead 


PURCHASING WEEK Starts Own Monthly Series After Tests Indi- 
cate Reliability; Major Industry Groups to Get Separate Treatment 


New York—Here is the first 
of the new series of monthly 
indexes on overtime hours. Care- 
ful testing over the past few 
months has revealed that these 
can be of particular value to the 
purchasing man. They are “lead- 
ing” indicators of changes in 
business activity. 

And the latest figures certainly 
bear this out. Overtime hour rise, 
which began way back in May, 
has accurately forecasted the cur- 
rent business upturn. 

Even more encouraging, latest 
figures (August) show that over- 
time hours ¢ ill rising iving 
further evidence that full recovery 
may be a lot nearer than many 
people think. This key indicator 
has been going up now for four 
Straight months. 

Moreover, the rise has been 
across-the-board affecting most 
hard goods and soft goods lines. 
Latest figure puts hard goods 
overtime up by a _ sresounding 
18% over the month. Soft good 
reports are also good—up about 

% . 

Why is overtime hours such a 
reliable business indicator? Ac- 
tually there’s no mystery about 
it—and it can be explained 
through simple dollars-and-cents 
reasoning. 

Overtime is always at premium 
rates and therefore costs a pro- 
ducer extra money. When a firm 
is willing to shell out extra cash 
to get something done in a hurry, 
there’s got to be a good reason 
for it. Either buyers are clamor- 
ing for goods previously ordered, 
or backlogs are growing, and 
overtime is the only way to pare 
waiting orders down to more 
manageable levels. 

By the same token, any sus- 
tained drop in overtime signifies 
an impending downturn. When 
demand softens, backlog jams 
tend to disappear. Under these 
conditions an alert factory man- 
ager would be pretty quick to cut 
expensive Overtime pay. 

But the efficiency of this ba- 
rometer is based on more than 
just theory. Its history over the 
past two years has proved its 
worth. 


Overtime 


Hard Goods 
Ordinance & Accessories. ... 
Lumber & Wood 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Stone, Clay & Glass......... 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metal Products. . 
Non Electrical Machinery... 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment. . 
Instruments 


Soft Goods 
Food 
Tobacco 
Textile Mill Products....... 
Apparel 
Paper 
Printing & Publishing...... 
Chemicals 
Petroleum & Coal Products. . 
Rubber Products 
Leather & Products........ 
* Latest month is July, 1958. 


Hours of 


Manufacturing Production Workers Index 
1956 Equals 100 


Latest Month Year % Yrly 

Month* Ago Ago Change 
4a 55.2 55.2 +-31.2 
87.9 87.9 87.9 0 
64.3 60.7 78.6 18.2 
77.8 77.8 91.7 15.2 
16.4 16.4 75.0 38.1 
66.7 66.7 96.7 31.0 
10.5 13.2 67.6 10.1] 
16.2 16.2 65.4 29.4 
55.2 51.7 65.5 15.7 
52.2 56.5 78.3 33.3 
97.0 93.9 103.0 5.8 

154.5 163.6 72.7 10.5 
73.1 73.1 80.8 9.5 
83.3 66.7 91.7 9.2 
87.0 82.6 100.0 13.0 
68.8 68.8 87.5 21.4 
87.0 87.0 100.0 13.0 
90.0 80.0 110.0 18.2 
85.7 85.7 135.7 36.9 
92.9 64.3 92.9 (0) 


dicted the current business 
pickup. It started climbing in 
May when a lot of important 
people were still talking depres- 
sion. 

Moreover, experience has 
shown it to work on the down- 
swing too. Overtime had begun 
to fall way back in January 
1957 (see chart above) when most 
economists were still talking 
about “a record 1958.” Closer 
attention to this indicator might 
have prevented a few red faces. 

To facilitate comparisons the 
PURCHASING WEEK presentation 
will be in index form—with aver- 
age 1956 overtime hours equal 
to 100. 

Moreover, major industrial 
groups will be presented separ- 
ately (see table)—as well as in- 
cluded in the soft and hard goods 
totals presented in the chart. 

These detailed industrial break- 
downs are important. Overall 
they give hints on whether eco- 


As noted above, it reliably pre- 
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nomic strength is  across-the- 


board or just limited to specific 
industries. 

More important, separately 
they give you an idea of trends 
in specific industries—where you 
can expect strength or weakness 
in the coming months. 

As noted above, the latest data 
reveals the strength is practically 
across the board. Almost every 
group showed an equal to—or 
greater than—month ago over- 
time index. Only exceptions were 
non-electrical machinery, instru- 
ments, and tobacco products. 


U. S. Plywood Moves 


Eugene, Ore.—United States 
Plywood Corp. has transplanted 
its West Coast purchasing office 
here from Seattle. The move to 
Eugene, centrally located in the 
fir plywood area, was prompted 
by the desire of an increasing 
number of independent mills to 


be represented by the company. 
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data 


Our self-service-plan allows your employees 


to save up to 40%...without involving you or the 


company in any way. 


No bookkeeping ...no credit 


No collections ...no losses 


mai. coupon NOW 


BENJ. ALLEN & Cco., 10 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Benj. Allen & Co. 


10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


Send me your new 750 page wholesale catalog and your 


self-service plan for employees. 

 * a 
SS 
City, Zone, State 

Attn: Mr. 


P. A. BARNARD spends spare 
time directing County G.O.P. ac- 
tivities in Seattle area. 


John R. Barnard, missile pro- 
curement manager for the pilot- 
less aircraft division of the Boeing 
Airplane Co.. Seattle, Wash., has 
a hobby that is really a full-time 
job. 

Barnard is chairman of the 
King County Republican Central 
Committee, the man with the 
greatest responsibility for shap- 
ing the destiny of his party in the 
Seattle area. 

But Barnard is a purchasing 
agent first, a party chairman sec- 
ond. One reason he took the job 
is because it currently has little 
appeal for the usual type of 
politician. He regards the chair- 
manship as an opportunity for 
public service. Barnard has had a 
hand in making policies that 
determine the course of the Boe- 
ing company. Now he is using 
his administrative experience for 
the public good. 


Participation Stressed 


“The biggest need in politics 
is the active participation of 
thinking people, capable of 
leadership,” Barnard declares. 
“We believe in democracy, of 
course, but what do we do about 
it? Some of us don’t even vote. 
Democracy rests on the two-party 
system, and that means two 
strong parties ably representing 
the people.” 

Barnard got his start in politics 
in 1952, while attending a Boe- 
ing staff meeting. The man in 
the next chair was a representa- 
tive of Boeing’s legal firm, and 
also an active Republican. Dur- 
ing a break in the meeting, the 
attorney told Barnard that the 
Republicans needed a_ precinct 
committeeman in Barnard’s pre- 
cinct. 

“I'd always considered myself 
a Republican, and I was always 
interested in civic affairs, as an 
outsider,” recalls Barnard. “I 


“Thanks. lll file this for future 
reference.” 


A P.W. Profile 
Boeing Airplane P.A. Barnard 


Serves as G.O.P. County Leader 


spent my early days in Idaho 
when the political hero was 
William E. Borah, a Republican, 
and later I was tremendously 
impressed with the campaign of 
Wendell L. Willkie.” 

Starting as precinct committee- 
man, Barnard was named co- 
chairman of his district two years 
later and the following year dis- 
trict chairman. He attended the 


Republican national convention 
in 1956 as a delegate and found 
the event “fascinating.” When 
the county chairman resigned 
earlier this year, Barnard was 
appointed. 

The Republican party main- 
tains an office for its chairman 
in a Seattle building several 
blocks away from Barnard’s Boe- 
ing office. Barnard gets lots of 
help from an administrative as- 
sistant and a secretary, but the 
decisions are his. 

“Bosses are needed in politics 
just as in business,” says Bar- 
nard, “and right now I’m the 
boss.” 

Barnard’s work day begins 
with an hour spent at the Re- 


publican office before his Boeing 
day starts at 8 A.M. His lunch 
hours are usually devoted to 
political matters, such as advis- 
ing prospective candidates for 
office. And most of Barnard’s 
evenings are devoted to meetings. 

Barnard says his 18-year ex- 
perience as a Boeing purchasing 
agent has proven very valuable in 
politics. 

“Just as a purchasing agent 
has to be able to sell his ideas 
to management, a county chair- 
man has to sell his ideas to his 
party,’ Barnard points out, “a 
P.A. has to be able to deal with 
people, and so does a politician. 
Any purchasing agent with expe- 


rience in management should be 


able to do a good job as count 
chairman.” 

Barnard admits he couldn 
carry off the new job, however 
without lots of help and under 
standing at home. “My wife anc 
two daughters are strong Re 
publicans,” he says with a grin 

Does Barnard have further 
political ambitions? “None at 
all,” he says. 

“IT expect always to take an 
active part in politics, but | 
can’t keep up this pace forever. 
Ill help elect a Republican presi- 
dent to succeed Eisenhower, and 
then Ill turn this job over to a 
political pro. After all, I’m really 
a P.A., not a professional poli- 
tician.”” 
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Pittsburgh's 
New Porter Building 


Customers who have used G-! 


the whole story. Or write: 
General Electric Company, 
Large Lamp Dept. C 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


-841, 


uses General Electric 
fluorescent lamps 
for economy 


‘The lamps themselves are only a small part ot 
our over-all lighting costs, so we look for the 
big economies that come with the lamps that 
keep our total lighting costs to a minimum,” 
says T. M. Evans, Chairman, H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc. “In addition to these economies, 
General Electric fluorescent lamps contribute to 
climate control which creates ‘eternal spring- 
time’ in the new Porter building.”’ 


Conveniently located in the heart of Pitts- 
burgh’'s business district across the street from 
the aty’s two major hotels the sixteen-story 
Porter building was erected faster than any other 
building of its kind in the city. It is tenanted by 
some of the best names in American industry, 
and has modern, up-to-date office space that is 
unsurpassed in Pittsburgh. 


G-E Lamps are giving Porter extra value, too. 


10-watt fluores 


cents exclusively are getting 38 per cent more 
light today than they did in 1950 because of the 
many improvements that slip quietly into 
General Electric Lamps to improve light output 
and keep lighting systems up-to-date automati- 
cally. Call your local G-E representative and get 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING COSTS 
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“ | This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


fe anc 
g Re | Ralph C. Johnson has been|becomes purchasing agent, engi-|ica, Chicago. He joined the firm M. L. Brower resigned re- 
a grin promoted from assistant purchas-| neering purchasing section. in 1954 and has served as as- cently as purchasing agent ol 
further ing agent to purchasing agent, sistant purchasing agent since] Master Electric Co., Dayton, 
ne at the maintenance, repair and op-| Joseph P. Kontra has been|1956. Ohio. A member of the Dayton 
erating section. He had been as-| made assistant purchasing agent at Purchasing Agents Association 
ike an sistant purchasing agent since] Purolator Products, Inc., Rah- Lyle E. Schaffer has been made} since Feb. 17, 1928, he served as 
but | April 1953. way, N. J. He joined the com-|division purchasing agent, the] president in 1935 and 1941. 
Irever, William P. Freligh has been ad-] pany in 1955 as technical assist-| construction and equipment di-| While a member of the sub-com- 
presi- vanced to purchasing agent, pur-| ant in the purchasing department. | vision of the purchasing depart-| mittee on the National Committee 
or, and chases parts section. He served as ment at Standard Oil Co. (In-| on Steel, N.A.P.A., he and A. M. 
r to a assistant purchasing agent the last Hubert Johnson has been pro-| diana), Chicago. Schaffer, for-| Kennedy, Jr. authorized a manual 
: really two years. moted to purchasing agent for|merly manager of purchasing| “Gold Finished Steel Bars,” re- 
I poli- John L. Leppla, purchasing}the domestic purchasing depart-| planning, succeeds Wilfred P.} leased this July by the N.A.P.A 
analyst since November 1955,!ment, Container Corp. of Amer-| Cavanaugh who retired. Committee on Steel. 
W. H. CHAFFEE 
American Radiator 
Names Chaffee P.A. 
e) * 
New York—William H. Chaf- 500°F is Hot — but maybe not Too Hot 
fee has joined American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. as di- 
rector of procurement. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas W. McNeill who 
ate em for COST SAVING on fo Workers 
Chaffee will develop purchas- OT Protection for Workers 
ing policies for raw materials and Hands 
major supplies and negotiate cor- 
porate purchasing agreements. AO H. KA’ I G . oO V HS 
Minneapolis-Honeywell S 
Promotes Three Men AND MITTEN 
Minneapolis — Three section 
purchasing agents have been Leather or asbestos? American Optical makes both and perhaps 
appomted by the Aeronautical can save you money by suggesting good quality AO leather gloves or 
Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell y yy eee ene 6 
Regulator Co. mittens for operations where you may now be using asbestos. 
y 
be MP 
Ory yee 1 mr “lson 
tee ! ‘Tarps Cure, Ace, 
Raxp, Br ene C BEN. . “sto, 
°, By ‘ 
IN Toy 
Neate, 
7 . o 
for basic information 
on basic chemicals 
AO gloves of Specially Chrome Tanned 
see the man from Cowhide are heat resistant and selected 
for uniform thickness. A full heavy- 
Mathieson AO one-fingered cowhide mittens or full mittens may save you additional weight liner throughout adds insula 
money if finger dexterity is not needed. As against gloves, they have fewer vul- tion — even cuffs are lined for erwin 
nerable seams and are less expensive. If leather cuffs are not necessary, further protection. Clute pattern makes ‘em 
‘RANSPORTATION—the flex- savings are possible by using styles with lined duck cuffs. Reinforcing strap rete ete pt wages 
ms ‘ ' around thumb base. Lined cuffs. Bib patch at wrist. ee ee ee See Ee: ane 
bility of truck, rail, and barge patch at wrist. 
facilities yermits new economies @ SC6X151 — One-fingered mitten — 4° leather cuff te ail 
rr E @ SC6X151DC4 — One-fingered mitten — 4” duck cuff @ SC5X166 glove has 4” leather cuff 
a Shipping. @ SC6X151DC2 — One-fingered mitten — 2” duck cuff @ SC5X166DC4 glove has 4° duck cuff 
YNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING @ SC6X180 — Full mitten — 4” leather cuff @ SC5X166DC2 glove has 2” duck cuff 
eg wl at ial ti @ SC6X180DC4 — Full mitten — 4° duck cuff 
teeps inventories at optimum @ SC6X180DC2 — Full mitten — 2” duck cuff American Optical Company makes a full 
vels. ‘a line of quality protective hand protection 
Recommended Operations — fi . ic —-- . : 
‘ECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE Seat tenting, die Co: or all industrial purposes — safety clothing, 
drop forging, block bending, respirators, safety glasses and goggles, and 
Pr c<eeps you posted on the latest steel mill coil tying, etc. Ame ric an 0. Optic al specialties. 
m storage, handling, and use of Your nearest AO Safety 
Re -alcl bail Products Representative Sarety pRobucTs DIVISION 
basic industrial chemicals. can supply you. | SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
5798-H Always insist on & Safety Service Centers in Principal Cities 
Trademarked Safety Products 
~ 1832-1958 ¢ 125 LEADERSHIP YEARS 
MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON) =CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
‘ — 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama 
Annual Seller-Buyer Dinner, 


Feb. 12. 


tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 


Sept. 22-24. 


7th Annual Meet- 
Philadelphia, Sept. 


Standards Engineers Society 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 


OCTOBER 


Pacific Northwest Public Buyers Association 


Dayton Association of Purchasing Agents—3) 
Annual Procurement Conference, co-sponsored b 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 23-2: 


22-24. Fall Meeting, Victoria, B. C., Oct. 2-3. National Association of Purchasing Agents, 9t! 
22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing| american Minin - 4 District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-Bilt 
; se g Congress—Mining Show, Civic] National Institute of Governmental Purchasin 
eke Ge ot ne sah Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, to. mare Hotel, Provigence, R. 1, Ost. <2. 
Agents Associations, Olympic Hotel, Seattle,| Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—\ron and tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem 


April 24-25. 


Previously Listed 


Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District—12th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 8-9. 


inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa ir 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Wester: 
Hill Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct 
22-24. 


istri 12th i ntain feren , : — ’ 
SEPTEMBER a on eee Ge ee a erences) National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th| American Institute of 2 6 
; ‘ District—15th Annual Conference, The George nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In-| National Builders Hardware Exposition Hotel] Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14.| Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit,| Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. American Society for Metals—National Metal 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. ; ; ; National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman,| Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium 
American Society of Tool Engineers Semian-} Chicago, Oct. 13-15. Cleveland, Oct. 27.31 ' 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Fall Conference, Severin Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 18-19. 


nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine ; 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Get Acquainted Workshop (Education- 
Public Relations-Standardization), Mansfield Le- 
land Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio, Sept. 19-20. 


The Material Handling Institute 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National! Industrial Packag- 
ing Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 

Bilt 


Greenbrier Ho- Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit 
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GUARD AGAINST 
CORROSION WITH 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS 


Whatever you make, make it better 
of aluminum and fasten it with Alcoa® 
Aluminum Fasteners. Guard against 
both galvanic and atmospheric corro- 
sion and get lasting sales appeal with 
bright, carefree aluminum fasteners. 
For your requirements, call your nearest 
Alcoa sales office. Complete stocks of 
all standard types and sizes of Alcoa 
Aluminum Fasteners are on hand at 
your local Alcoa distributor. Look in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. 


VW, 7 ws 

| ALCOA ALCOA THEATRE 
ALUMINUM 

j % 

i Tom sagittis — 


Exciting Adventure 


Alternate 
Monday Evenings 
— 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


FREE... FACTS, SAMPLES... FREE... FACTS 


iuminum Company of America 

2250-3 Alcoa Blidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Gentlemen: Please send complete specifica- 
tion data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum 
Fasteners 


Tithe 
Company 


Address 
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it will 
pay you 
to check 
NOW on 


RUBBER TREADS ... a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 
RUST-PROOFED by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 

LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that “stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Zerk fittings are 
provided for quick grease-gun lubrication. 


STRING GUARDS .. . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


You ask for it— 
we ll send it! 


FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-24. 


National Business Show 
Oct. 20-24. 


Coliseum, New York, 


National Safety Council—4é6th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—Pur- 
chasing Workshop, co-sponsored by Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Department of Business and 
Economics, Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 


more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre 


Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—Sth 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 


tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Some announcements _ to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 300 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Corrugated box 
with built-in 
protection 


Hotpoint ovens travel to kitchens 
in custom-designed Hinde & Dauch 
shipping boxes. Interior packing 
prevents damage, keeps appliances 
in factory-new shape. Does your 
product need king-size protection? 
Better see H&D. 


~~ HINDE & DAUCH 


_ Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Covet \ 
— ww 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
15 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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Ath District Fall Conference 
Lists Five Subjects for Review 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Five topics 
will be covered here at the two- 
day N.A.P.A. 4th District Fall 
Conference, Sept. 18 and 19. 

Subjects listed on the agenda 
include human relations, pur- 
chasing’s future, buying foreign 
products, economic outlook, and 
economic effect of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Among some of the speakers 
will be John R. Coleman, asso- 
ciate professor, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, who will dis- 
cuss the human relations angle 
in purchasing. Prof. Bruce Mc- 
Sparrin, Indiana University, will 
look into the future of the pur- 
chasing profession. 


Foreign Buying Reviewed 


Advantages and disadvantages 
of buying foreign products wiil 
be covered in a panel headed by 
Prof. L. L. Waters of Indiana 
University. George A. Renard 
and H. E. Leudicke, both of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
plan to go into the economic fore- 
casting and outlook department. 

The economic effect of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on the Middle 
West will be discussed by a panel 


Morris Named Head 
Of Trenton P.A.’s Club 


Trenton, N. J.—William H. 
Morris, C. V. Hill & Co., Inc., 
has been named president of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Club of Tren- 
ton for the 1958-59 season. 

Other officers elected include 
D. A. White, Winner Mfg. Co., 
vice president; T. E. Meskill, S. 


G. Frantz Co., Inc., secretary; 
Carl W. Zigrand, Nothelfer 
Winding Labs., treasurer; and 


William G. Egeln, Baldwin-Hill 
Co., assistant secretary. 

Named directors were Norman 
S. White, Thermoid Co.; Joseph 
G. Hottinger, J. A. Roebling’s 
Sons Corp.; and William F. Pred- 
home, Ternstedt Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Historian is 
K. R. Loux, Gould National Bat- 
teries, Inc. 


P.A.’s Job Important, 
Alabama Speaker Says 


Huntsville, Ala.—Stressing the 
important job purchasing people 
are playing in industry, George 
L. Wilson, purchasing agent for 
Jefferson County, addressed the 
August meeting of the North Ala- 
bama Branch of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Alabama. 

Wilson, who is also editor 
of the “Alabama Purchasor,” 
pointed out that all purchasing 
agents are responsible for good 
public relations and should al- 
ways be conscious of that fact. 


Springfield P.A.’s 
Play Golf 


Springfield, Ohio — Elwood 
Carmichael, purchasing agent for 
Carmichael Machine Co., won 
first prize for low gross at the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Springfield’s annual golf outing, 
Aug. 12. Carl Bohn, Jr., Dels- 
camp Paint & Glass Co. won the 
croquet tournament prize. About 
75 members and guests attended. 
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chairmanned by Prof. Harold M. 
Mayer, University of Chicago. 

N.A.P.A. President Gordon 
Affleck, N.A.P.A. Executive 
Secretary- Treasurer G. W. 
Howard Ahl, and 4th District 
Vice President Russell Stark also 
will address the conference. 

The two-day program will end 
with a banquet. The speaker at 
the banquet will be Tom Collins, 
public relations manager of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City. 


Wichita P.A.’s Wives 
Organize Auxiliary 


Wichita, Kans.— Wives of 
members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Wichita 


are giving their husbands more 
than moral support in the organ- 
ization’s activities. They have 
formed an auxiliary, the “Pur- 
chase-Hers.”’ 

When the group first got to- 
gether in 1952, the women de- 
cided to outline a program of 
entertainment for wives attend- 
ing the District 2 conference here 
with their husbands. But the 
group has broadened its scope to 
assist the men’s association. 


Twin City Entries 


St. Paul—Minnesota college 
students who participated in the 
Boffey memorial purchasing essay 
contest have shared in prizes 
offered by the Twin City Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents. The 
Boffey contest was sponsored by 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

Robert Bateman, president of 
the Twin Cities group, said its 
own prizes, authorized by the 
association’s board of directors 
last year, were designed to 
encourage participation in the 
national contest among college 
students. He said it was also part 


Capture Prizes 


of the general educational pro- 
gram of the association. 

~ Arthur C. Lensegrav of Wal- 
cott, North Dakota, won 
third place prize in the national 
contest, received the Twin City 
Association’s first place prize ol 
$200 for his essay, “Purchasing 


who 


Policies in Our Public School 
System.” 

“James Lundstrom of Alex- 
andria. Minn., and Morlan 
Johnson of Moorhead, Minn., 


$150 


are 


were awarded prizes of 
each. All three winners 
business administration majors at 
Moorhead State College. 


DE LAVAL 


iM oO 


De Laval IMO pumps have proved that they do a dependable job over long 
years of service. The reason is IMO design simplicity. These constant 
displacement rotary pumps have only three moving parts—smoothly 
intermeshing rotors that propel the fluid axially in a steady flow without 
churning, pocketing or pulsation. There are no timing gears, cams, valves, sliding 
vanes, or reciprocating parts to wear or become noisy. Quiet, compact 

IMO pumps are excellent for direct-connected, high-speed operation. 


Inlet can be rotated to 
suit installation arrangement. 


TLL! 


Nodular iron 
casings for high 


pressure service have 


high shock capacity. 


PUMPS 


Discharge flanges are 
infinitely varied. You can use 
the most advantageous 
piping method to suit 


In ac 


the c 


installation requirements. 


veep ety 


Any position mounting is 
possible without factory modification. 


are now more versatile than ever 


dition to these basic 


pumping advantages, the 
improved IMO gives you 
important new benefits shown in 


utaway illustration below. 


DE LAVAL IMO PUMPS 
can also be used as 
hydraulic motors. 


Designed for either 
conventional packing or 
mechanical seals. Sealing 
method may be 
changed in your plant 
with a simple kit. 


Higher pressure units are built 


by adding i 


dler rotor and housing 


sections to the low pressure design. 
Parts for the same rotor size are 
interchangeable over the 

entire pressure range. 


Internal parts are designed as a package 
so that units can be built into your machines. 


Bulletin 3001 gives data on improved De Laval 
IMO pumps. Send for your copy today. 
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DE LAVAL 


DE LAVAL STEAM 


IMO Pumps 


TURBINE COMPANY 


902 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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Participate in Adult Education 


Do you remember that momentous September morning years ago when you 
awakened early, just bursting with excitement because you were going to go 
to school for the first time? That was the start of a habit, a habit of looking 
upon September as the return-to-school month. And it was a good habit. 


For many years, though, it was a habit for only those in the kindergarten- 
through-college age group. But now things are different. Adult education has 
become as commonplace in business as the profit and loss statement. As a 
matter of fact, many management men look upon adult education as having a 
direct bearing upon the profit status of their company. 


As a purchasing executive you have two responsibilities in education. One, 
you owe it to yourself as well as to your company to participate in adult 
education. There are numerous courses being set up, some sponsored by 
local chapters of the National Association of Purchasing Agents. Courses 
vary from single talks on specific subjects to coverage of the overall purchas- 
ing function. 


The American Management Association, for example, is devoting more 
and more attention to purchasing. A.M.A. has scheduled more meetings on 
purchasing organization and practices for this year than the total of the three 
previous years. Obviously, no association is going to schedule meetings that 
are not well attended. So it goes without saying that A.M.A.’s meetings have 
been a sellout. And, of course, there are seminars such as the one planned at 
Michigan State University for November. It’s a two-week course. 


There are other types of courses purchasing executives have found bene- 
ficial. Many colleges, universities, and high schools offer night classes in such 
subjects as rapid reading, improved letter writing, psychology, public rela- 
tions, and a host of other subjects that you'll find not only interesting but 
helpful to you in your everyday work. 


There is a second responsibility for you in education. It might be classified 
under public relations in that it involves what you do in the educational 
world to promote interest in purchasing. It is only by interesting the high 
school and college students of today in considering purchasing as a career 
that we will be able to fill tomorrow’s important buying jobs. 


Students are anxious for information on vocations. If you have ever talked 
to a group of them you know that they ask pointed questions about job oppor- 
tunities. As a purchasing executive, you know also that purchasing offers 
stimulating, challenging work. And the men in it have a good educational 
background. In a recent PURCHASING WEEK study it was disclosed that 71% 
of purchasing executives attended college. 


This certainly shows that purchasing men are educational minded. The 
habit you were introduced to when you trotted off to kindergarten was defi- 
nitely a worthwhile one. It’s one you should reintroduce yourself to if you 
are not already joining in the return-to-school movement. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Health Article Scores 


Tulsa, Okla. 

Have just finished reading your Aug. 
25 issue and ran across an article 
which, in my opinion, is one of the 
finest of its kind that I have ever read. 

The article to which I refer is a 
PURCHASING WEEK Special Report, 
entitled, “How Purchasing Men Can 
Keep Their Health,” beginning on 
page 12. 

Is it possible to secure reprints of 
this article, or are additional copies 
of this issue available? 

G. M. Morris 
Buyer 
Tidewater Oil Co. 


® Reprints are available 


Wheeling, W. Va. 

| have just finished reading your 

interesting article, “How Purchasing 

Men Can Keep Their Health” by Dr. 
Harry J. Johnson. 

I would appreciate your permission 
to reproduce the article in series form 
in the Wheeling News-Register. Of 
course, we shall give proper credit to 
PURCHASING WEEK and “McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.” 

Since the article would apply to 
most businessmen, I feel it would be 
of general interest to our readers. 

Harry Hamm 
Editor 
Wheeling News-Register 


Facts for Future Use 


Washington, D. C. 

We have read your Aug. 11 issue 
with a great deal of interest and com- 
mend you folks for a bang-up job on 
air freight. (“Air Freight Growth 
Rapid; Industry Attacking Faster 
Ground Handling Problem,” p. 7). 

I would like to clarify a couple of 
points in the article for your future 
reference. Air freight rates, for ex- 
ample, can normally be adjusted up- 
ward or downward within 30 days 
as long as they do not go below rates 
required in the “Minimum Rate Order” 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Slowness in making rate adjustments 
would pertain to the General Passanger 
Fare Investigation in which the air- 
lines are seeking permission to in- 
crease passenger fares. Instituted in 
1956, final decision in the case is not 
expected until next spring. 

As for commodities, an airline can 
embargo a commodity to any point 
for any length of time with sufficient 
cause. Permission is not required. 
Permission is required to supend air 
service altogether. This may involve 
lengthy proceedings while the Board 
determines whether discontinuance is 
in the public interest. If circumstances 
surrounding a suspension request are 
of an emergency or operational na- 
ture, it may be obtained on relatively 
short order. 

Insofar as international service is 
concerned, negotiations for the ex- 
change of routes between the United 
States and other countries are han- 
dled by our State Department. The 
Department does consult with the 
Board, but final decisions are made by 
the Department. 

John E. Hillgoth 

Cargo Traffic 

Air Traffic Conference of 
America 
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Help Is Wanted 


San Francisco, Calif. 

In the center fold of your issue 
dated July 14 you presented an inter- 
esting review of portable storage fa- 
cilites (“If It's Outdoors—There’re 
Ways to Cover It,” p. 12). 

We are particularly interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of inflatable type 
structures. We have been unsuccess- 
ful in locating representatives in the 
San Francisco area and would appre- 
ciate any assistance you might give in 
advising us of the manufacturers of 
this type of equipment. 

We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for a very informa- 
tive and helpful publication. 

J. L. Catlin 

Buyer 

Purchasing Department 
American Can Co. 


Wants Reprint Permission 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are writing you to obtain per-— 
mission to reprint the article describ- 
ing our mobile storage system, which 
appeared in the August 18 issue (“Need 
Space, P.A.’s? Mobile Storage Unit 
Can Solve Problem,” p. 8). 

We intend to distribute this material 
at the National Controllers Conference 
in October and at the Plant Main- 
tenance and Engineering Show in 
January. Full copyright credit will be 
included in the reprint. 

Bernard Pomerantz 

Sales Department 

Mobile Storage Division 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc. 


Story Publicizes Handbook 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We are receiving quite a number of 
inquiries for our recently issued 
“F.E.M.A. Handbook of — Safety 
Codes.” 

Letters from around the country in- 
dicate they saw your new literature 
story in the Aug. 4 issue (p. 19, 
“Profitable Reading for P. A.’s). 

We are delighted with this editorial 
stimulation. 

Might we ask a favor? Will you have 
one of the staff send us either a clip 
or a tear sheet of the page. 

We feel sure our member-companies 
will want to know what you said as 
well as learning about the volume of 
inquiries that resulted. 

Winfield L. Redding 

Public Relations Director 

Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc. 


Article Brings Thanks 


Detroit, Mich. 

We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the fine editorial re- 
lease on Super Tool Co.’s new line of 
small solid carbide drills (Aug. 11, 
p. 20). 

It was responsible for making this 
achievement known to industrial pur- 
chasing agents and already we have 
received many inquiries from purchas- 
ing agents who read your magazine. 

Lawrence McDonald 
Sales Manager 
Super Tool Co. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


You are offered a product made outside the United 
States at a price 20% lower than United States 
prices. The quality, terms and reputation of seller 
are satisfactory. The product represents a significant 
part of your overall purchases. Your United States 
supplier of long standing states he cannot meet the 
foreign price. What action would you take? 

Question asked by: G. J. Papas, Director of Purchasing 


Rheem Mfg. Co., New York 


C. M. Healey, Jr. 
City of Springfield, Mass., Purchasing Agent 


“I would with much reluctance buy the product 
made outside the United States. The law governing 
purchases for the City of Springfield is very specific. 
The award must be made to the lowest responsible 
bidder meeting exacting city specifications. There- 
fore, I am obligated under the law to buy from the 
supplier meeting the above conditions—be the prod- 
uct domestic or foreign. Foreign products are 
brought into this country with the full encouragement 
and at the invitation of the government. As the 
father of a Navy pilot who spends about six months 
of each year overseas doing his bit to maintain 
peace in the world, my heart would say a definite “no” to the purchase of for- 
eign made goods. However, the law of the land directs my buying actions.” 


C. C. Loy 
Reich Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


‘The mining machinery we manufacture is sold 
worldwide, so naturally we might be more inclined 
to purchase on a foreign market. However, our ma- 
chines are basically custom built, necessitating some 
smaller orders and quicker delivery; for these items 
we would probably feel that the difference in cost 
would be offset by the availability. Were the item 
one which we could stock fairly heavily and keep a 
good repair stock on hand, then a foreign vendor 
with a 20% lower cost would be seriously con- 
sidered.” 


Albert Ettlinger 
Ellmore Silver Co.. Inc. 
Meriden, Conn. 


“Whenever possible we preter to buy from domes- 
tic sources. Twenty percent would not be enough to 
change our thinking. In our experience we have 
found that deliveries from abroad are not so certain; 
higher inventories are involved. When importing. 
production schedules can be disrupted more seriously 
than when buying from domestic resources, due to 
nondelivery, etc. Too many intangibles are in- 
volved in dealing with people of different economic 
background.” 


R. H. Bayme 
International Oil Burner Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“IT would still maintain my local source of supply. 
The advantage of 20% even on large volume would 
not be sufficient for me to gamble on the uncertainties 
involved—delivery per schedule, war probabilities, 
lead times required for releases, etc. In our case, 
materials must reach our plant almost as required 
and | would not be able to hold a foreign supplier 
that close.” 


H. D. Mead 
Puro Filter Corp. of America 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


“In my operation the dollar saving does not out- 
weigh other serious considerations that must be taken 
into account when making a decision of this kind. 
Manufacturers who would be affected by reductions 
in material allotments under a controlled economy 


How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Scan Heads, Read Leads, Study Stories 


In life a man usually gets out of a|they summarize the story in the opening 
thing what he puts into it. PURCHASING] paragraphs. The lead, as this part of the 
WEEK is no exception. The man who|story is called, can be read quickly. 
spends more time reading it gets more] Third, editors include all the details of 
out of it than the man who just scans it.|the story in clear, concise English. Those 
But this paper is so written that even the] interested may study the story in detail 
man who scans it often gets as much out] in a very short time. 
of it as he gets from spending much more Fourth, art work and pictures are used 
time on other reading material. to illustrate and enhance the story. Clear, 

The reason is that PURCHASING WEEK| concise English again plays an important 
is deliberately edited for fast reading.| part. Captions are written with the idea 
The editors follow this reasoning. It]of giving you, the reader, an easy and 
takes time to edit for fast reading. But] attractive explanation of all charts and 
if every reader can save ten minutes a] pictures. The combination of tight writ- 
week, the total number of readers will] ing, editing, and functional display adds 
save a total of 250,000 minutes or over|up to a saving of time for you, the reader. 
4,000 hours. This is far more time than] The editors strive to give you reading 
all of the editors spend on the job. matter which you need and want. It is 

To speed reading the editors practice] their job to locate and analyze information 
a number of tricks. First they write|which will make your job easier and 
headlines which you merely have to scan|further your position with management. 
to get the meaning of the story. Second,| Headlines, stories work toward this goal. 


to boost job efficiency 
with REMINGTON tools 


Lever or locking-button-type throttle 


POWE 


Powerful vane-type rotary motor 


Durable, lightweight, easy-to-hold housing 


Side to spindle-center distance: 1 1/32 


Over-all length: 121 8 


Small- Wheel Grinder, Model PG-3018L-Air-; 
jack f-all-trades gris 3 arbor size 
apacity: 2” dia.xl 


matic oiler. Wt.: 2% it 


Drill, Model 381—%”" capacity; Flexible-Shaft Machine, Model Circular Saw, Model 106—10" 
compact; 2.5, 115-volt motor; free 8F GP—3-hp, totally enclosed dust- blade; super-duty, super-torque 
speed: 800 amp; full ball-bearing, and vapor-proof induction motor worm drive; 13-amp. motor; 3,500 


construction and precision-cut gears, 
Price $59.00° 


geared for 4,500 rpm; 220/440 volts: rpm; rugged, lightweight: 20 Ibs. 
sealed ball bearings. Price $370.00° Price $195.00° 


Remington delivers power, 
mobility and easy handling 
to help you cut costly man- 
hours on the tough jobs. 
Remington Power Tools 
are designed and built for 
extra-long service with min- 
imum maintenance. Your 
Remington distributor 
stocks and = services the 
industry’s widest selection 
of power tools and parts. 


Mechanics Maintenance Kit, Model 
Sander, Model 57S—7” discs, quick- M M-43—Air-powered (Model MM- 
change spindle lock; free speed 4,500 40: electric-powered) impact wrench 
rpm; heavy-duty ball bearings; 10 with multi-purpose accessories, 
amps; wt.: 14 Ibs. Price $88.00° Price $395.50° 


CHOOSE THE POWER MOST 

EFFICIENT FOR YOU. REMINGTON 

POWER TOOLS ARE AVAILABLE IN 

AIR- ELECTRIC - GASOLINE- Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


DRIVEN MODELS 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for free catalog de- 
scribing the complete line 
of Remington Contractor 
and Industrial Tools. Al- 
so available: folder de- 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: 36 pe Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. vw 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send — without obligation — FREE booklets 
> on Remington Contractor & Industrial Tools and 
Mechanics Maintenance Kit. 


"# « ar ac > 4 ve : . > scribing Mechanics Name Position a 
must approach this problem with caution. I buy one cians tix a ; ] — 
import item—a copper tubing from Germany and examples of savings. Mail i Company 
only because no one in the United States makes it.” Reape. I Address 

*Prices and specifications subject tochange wit th- : 
out notice. Prices slightly higher in Canada, 1 City Zone State 
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Fireproof buildings are not enough. All records in this fireproof building were destroyed. 


You Can Protect Your Records 
From Fire If You Buy with Care 


} 


CONSTRUCTION of fire resistant equipment varies. Best protection assurance FINISH operation on safe is placing of asbestos gaskets on doors. U.L. and TEST OF SAFES for 
is label of Underwriters Lab or Safe Manufacturers National Association. S.M.N.A. equipment labels assure 1, 2, or 4-hours of fire protection. cludes a drop of 3 
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These Wrongs and Rights Will Guide You 


7 


= «al » 


fel door, brick wall did not save records. 


WRONG Old style uncertified safe appeared to be RIGHT Certified safe, with much thinner walls but the 


fireproof, but it failed to protect records. proper insulation, saved all records in the fire. 


es 


ae > 
ot enough. Fall not fire did the damage. 
ee se 


WRON Steel file cabinet looked sturdy enough, but RIGH Certification pays for itself. The papers are un- 


with no insulation the vital records were lost. scorched after being in fire for an hour at 1,700F. 


A (4-hours), B (2-hour), and C (1-hour) fire protection in- WRONG Burglary must be considered in records safety. RIGHT Purchase only safety needed. Safe was en- 
while white hot from furnace. Falls occur in most fires. Look for the U.L. relocking certification. tered, but money chest resisted attack by thief. 
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Raw Wool Demand ——— This Week’s e Second, international means of credit and capital must gen- 
° ; - erally be stepped up. 

Unlikely: Australia Forel in The scene has in fact been set already for joint action on world 

trade problems by assistance promised to India in recenet weeks. 

Fanon nye Ae That country like other underdeveloped regions has been suffering 


tide Gs dee tate eee Pers ective from the steady drop of commodity earnings. 
\ e e, ac- : 
cording to the Australian Bureau p SEPT. 15-21 Londoners, in particular, are deeply concerned. 


of Agricultural Economics. It For they are dependent on foreign trade for their livelihood. 
oe ong ae a London—What you'll be paying for your materials in future a ae a ee pmb Angee agg aa 
lb. of greasy. years may be decisively influenced by international decisions to be _— rel . ipments, a Pent a we a ‘a 4 
On the brighter side of the| made this fall in Montreal and New Delhi. countries are Suying pone Si a B00 S. eyes da dae 
ledger, the Bureau feels demand You can expect world trade and finance discussions in these end British shipments abroa ered € et o below year-ago. 
for wool might strengthen by in-| Cities to lead to emergency operations indirectly affecting prices Much may depend on American attitude. 
creased U. S. requirements for| of many major materials. Informed sources here say that U. S. decision to cooperate | 
clothing, since wool is less ex- There are two chief aspects of free world economic problems could assure success at these meetings. 
pensive compared with other] that these meetings aim to settle. So far these sources are optimistic. President Eisenhower's 
fibers. The Bureau also notes e First, underdeveloped countries must be given aid to tide them recent positive statements on the World Bank and the Interna- 
that prospects appear favorable} over until their commodity earnings pick up. tional Monetary Fund are regarded here as good omens. 


for maintaining and perhaps in- 
creasing sales to Communist 
countries. 

Total supplies of wool avail- 
able in 1958-59, the Bureau 
points out, would probably be 
higher because of carryover 
stocks. However, production de- 
clines forecast for Australia and You Can 
South Africa indicate supplies of 
Merino wool would not be higher 


than last year. C ount on here's a 2-man team that will give you a 


powerful lift toward closer Countrol of plant costs... 


spot and eliminate profit-leaks with facts in figures 


that give you constant, instant command of every 


machine and process. 


And mostly they can do this by adapting standard 

counters from the complete Veeder-Root line. . . 

saving you the need and cost of special counters. 
What’s more, this survey is quick, complete, 


and costs you nothing. All you have to do is speak 


ing “Promoting Austria” show to 
this country. 
exhibitions and grant financial to help Cu t y Our and he will take it from there. Phone or 
aid to Austrian firms desiring to write him today. 

ting costs 
of Portland, June 10-24; Chi- 
cago’s 1959 International Ex- 


. . our Veeder-Root Industrial Supply Distributor and 
Austria Seeks U. S. Sales, this ’ ~— 
‘ a Veeder-Root Sales Engineer. Together they can 
Plans Traveling Show 

Vienna, Austria—Austria is 
making a vigorous bid for sales 
in the U. S. The strategy in- 
volves participation in United 
States fairs plus sending a travel- 

The Austrian Federal Chamber 
of Commerce announced recently 
it will establish Austrian informa- a word to your Industrial Supply Distributor 
tion booths at four major U. S. 
participate at the fairs. 

Fairs selected are the U. S. 
World Trade Fair at New York, 
May 8-19, 1959; the Trade Fair 
position; and the International 
Trade Fair and Industrial Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco next April 
1-12. 


Casein Output to Jump, 
New Zealand Reports 


Melbourne — New Zealand 
production of casein is expected 
to jump by the end of this year 
or early in 1959. 

Market sources here under- j 
stand several large New Zealand 
dairy producers are preparing to 
switch to casein production to 
replace lost cheese markets. A 
sharp fall in the output of cheese 
is expected in the 1958-59 season 
at which time larger quantities of 
casein will be offered in world 
markets. 

New Zealand producers hope 
to sell their increased output at 
current or just below current mar- 
ket prices. 


NEW ADDITION TO VEEDER-ROOT’S 
Standard Packaged Line 


New PANEL-MouNnTED EVERYONE CAN COUNT ON 


HIGH-SPEED ELECTRICAL 


lron, Steel Production 
In Britain Dips Again 
COUNTER, designed for ac- 


curacy and long life at very 
high speeds, up to 3,000 a 


counts per minute. Panels 


London—Britain’s iron and 
steel production took a further 


drop last month due to declining of these counters can be INCORPORATED 
; seeds ; + placed in your office .. . 
exports and whittling down of and all panels can be reset Hartford 2, Connecticut 
home stocks. po apn isp uae cee Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
Steel output in July averaged this and other V-R Stand- New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 
. ard Counters. ® 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


315,900 tons a week compared 
to 362,500 a week last July. Pig Ce ee ae ae 
iron production dropped to | 
227,000 tons a week from 
263,400 tons a week during July 
of last year. 
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Low Bid Might Not Be Best Buy 


Maintenance of Equipment He Buys Is Factor Ralph Smith, P. A., Kern County, 
Costs 


Calif., Watches; Higher 


It’s not always the low bidder who 
wins the equipment contract in Kern 
County, Calif. This is because Purchasing 
Agent Ralph E. Smith is a man who 
knows the difference between “cost” and 
“value.” 

How does Smith often “buy high” 
and still stay in favor with his county 
bosses and taxpayers? It’s simple: 

1. He shows less than 142% of the 
county budget goes for capital outlay. 
The rest is for salaries and maintenance. 
This proves the relative unimportance of 
original cost. 

2. He requires equipment bidders to 
include manufacturers’ service guarantees. 
This allows added service assurance and 
a comparison-bid basis. 

3. He sees that accurate maintenance 
cost data are kept on all equipment. This 
puts him on solid ground when making 
buying decisions for long-term value, 
especially when a low bid is rejected. 

When Smith confronted the County 
Board of Supervisors with their own 
figures (1% % of budget for capital items) 
he was over a big initial hurdle. This 
simple accounting fact proved cost of 
acquisition and cost of possession equals 
total cost. 

Dictation System Buy Started It 

Smith’s experience in purchasing a 
remote control dictation system started 
him on his program of requiring service 
guarantees. The system was bought for 
the Kern County General Hospital. 

The successful bidder guaranteed main- 
tenance for $1,220 a year. The runner- 
up offered to guarantee maintenance for 
$664 a year, an offer made possible 
because this supplier had maintenance 
personnel in the area. It was obvious the 
$900 higher initial cost of the runner-up’s 
system would have been more than 
offset in less than two years. 

Smith doesn’t presume to know as 
much about maintenance of a compli- 
cated piece of equipment as the manu- 
facturer; so he doesn’t usually make 
maintenance stipulations. ““County-made 
service stipulations would tend to upset 
manufacturers’ service systems,” Smith 
says. The county is careful to consider 


Annual 


FIRE TRUCKS are big problem for Purchasing 
Agent Smith because they travel mainly in 
rural districts and not over city streets on 
which most trucks are built to operate. 


cost of maintenance and operation as set 
down in manufacturers’ guarantees. 
While Smith does not usually make 
maintenance stipulations in bid requests, 
he often does write in maintenance quali- 
fications. On a $25,000 contract for air- 
port restaurant kitchen equipment, he 
stipulated that award of contract would 


hinge on quality and _ cost-of-mainte- 
nance. Maintenance-conscious Smith 


simply states, “We don’t want to buy an 
ice machine that will give us nothing but 
grief.” 
Likes Service Centers Nearby 

Smith not only likes his service cen- 
ters near at hand, but he also places cost 
value on manufacturers’ location. Loca- 
tion data are asked in bid requests. 

“When we order a $25,000 piece of 
fire-fighting equipment,” he says, “we 
don’t want to go to Ohio to inspect it 
while it is being built.” 

Smith gets his equipment operation and 
maintenance cost data from county de- 
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“ LERYTHING HINGES ON HACER! .’ 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 1336 Victor Street, St. Lovis 4, Mo. 
In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


“ 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 
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Can Make Higher-Priced 


Item Cheaper 


partments. These departments include 
the Road Commissioner, Communication, 
and the garage and motor pool. The 
garage is just starting its system, and its 
figures are of limited value. Road and 
Communications figures are used in 
awarding contracts. Other departments 
depend on service guarantees. 

Reliance on cost data should not be 
substituted for purchasing judgment, 
Smith says. 

“The evaluation of the importance of 
original cost against maintenance cost 
year-by-year is something that varies 
with separate items.” 

Public relations considerations, espe- 
cially in a public buying job, are impor- 
tant. 

“Sticking too close to the book often 
leads straight to trouble,” he says. 

Sound cost data are the key to Smith’s 
equipment purchasing. Cost-of-mainte- 
nance cards are kept by county depart- 
ments. Equipment is assigned a special 
number, and every requisition for repair 
parts and supplies is posted. 

In very few cases is Kern County with- 
out operating and maintenance informa- 
tion on material and equipment con- 
sidered for purchase. Smith seeks in- 
formation from purchasing agents who 
have used the items. 

Smith orders tests from time to time 
to augment file information. In a recent 
request for bids on a street sweeper he 
stipulated that the contract would be 
awarded on the basis of original cost, 
tests, and maintenance costs and opera- 
tion figures from the road commissioner. 

Tests showed that one firm’s sweeper 
operated for 30%-35% of the operating 
costs of another. The higher cost of the 
less-expensively operated machine, ap- 
proximately 10%, is “just a drop in the 
bucket,” says Smith. 

Smith has found wide variance in per- 
formance of similar products of equally 
reputable suppliers. He also found that 
performance varied widely depending on 
where the equipment was used such as 
desert, valley, or mountains. But the 
variance is constant. A top piece of equip- 
ment in the desert will be tops, in the 
mountains or in the valley. A second- 
rate piece of equipment is second-rate no 
matter where it is used, Smith claims. 

Bonafide complaints about equipment 
in some cases supplement Smith’s op- 
erating and maintenance data. He insists 
that all complaints about equipment be 
made in writing over the signature of de- 
partment heads. “That reduces com- 
plaints to a minimum,” says the purchas- 
ing agent. 


Losing Low-Bidders Complain 

Although Smith has excellent cost rec- 
ords, he still must face complaints from 
losing bidders. But that is when records 
count. Purchases of not-iow bid. heavy- 
duty motor graders and street sweepers 
caused furors recently. Vendors who 
lost questioned Smith's cost-of-mainte- 
nance figures. 

In both cases data came from the 
county Road Commissioner’s office, which 
maintains its figures subject to audit by 
the State Division of Highways. When 
street-sweeper and motor-grader repre- 
sentatives investigated the Road Com- 
missioner’s records they withdrew their 
protests. 

“Most complaints about 
bids to not-lowest bidders are simply 
handled by confronting protesting losers 
with maintenance costs,” Smith says. 

Most government procurement agents 
operate under restraints that often make 
buying from other-than-low bidder very 
difficult. Smith, to a point, faces this 
restraint. 
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In January the county Board of Su- 
pervisors spelled out purchasing policy: 
“If the purchasing agent, within the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, does call or ad- 
vertise for competitive bids or quota- 
tions and accepts any bid or quotation 
other than the lowest bid or quotation on 
any single item of personal property cost- 
ing more than $500, he shall report such 
fact to the Board with his reasons there- 
for.” 


Ordinance Not an Obstacle 


Smith doesn’t believe the ordinance 
hampers his operation. He says that cost- 
of-maintenance justifications can be 
presented in dollars and cents. Such fig- 
ures convince his bosses and low bidders. 

In Los Angeles County, Smith ob- 
serves, the P.A. has a testing laboratory, 
and he keeps detailed cost records. Smith 
considers the Los Angeles system “ideal.” 

Smith has proved that excellent results 
may be obtained from cost records sys- 
tems that are not ideal. He advises pur- 
chasing agents to “take advantage of 
any tools on hand.” Such tools include 
efficient cost-accounting systems that 
other departments may have. 
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NATIONWIDE AVAILABILITY. Thirty 
sales offices and warehouses of The 
Garlock Packing Company throughout 
the U.S. and Canada offer you prompt 
service wherever you are. See your 
phone book for nearest office or write— 


United States Gasket Co. 


Camden 1, New Jersey 


‘U\nited 
S tates 
Gasket 


Plastics Division on 4 
‘ >. 
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Electric Truck 
Goes in Four Directions 


Four directional, narrow aisle 
electric truck travels forward, 
reverse, sideways, and up and 
down. It moves long materials in 
narrow aisles. One load wheel 
hydraulically shifts for forward- 
reverse travel; the other is free 
swiveling. Operator travels in 
main aisle, forward or reverse, 
to storage area then shifts load 
wheel and travels laterally into 
narrow aisle for long loads. 
Price: from $5,132 to $7,224. 
Delivery: 8 wk. 

Raymond Corp. Greene, N. Y. 
(9/15/58) 


Face Shield 


One Size Fits Everyone 


Series 6500 trojan face shield features 
rugged, lightweight polythylene headgear 
with positive ratchet adjustment. It is 
easily adjusted to desired head size by 
pressing and turning small knob at rear. 
Headgear automatically locks to size 
when knob is released. Top band adjusts 
quickly to head shape with pin lock. 
Clear or green acetate windows come in 
4, 6, or 8 in. length and in 0.020 and 
0.040 thickness. 

Price: from about $3.95 (depending on 
the length and thickness of visor). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Welsh Mig. Co., 50 Magnolia St., Prov- 
idence, R. I. (9/15/58) 


Die Handling Unit 


Battery Powered 


Powerworker die handler is a 
high-lifting platform truck for 
moving and storing stamping dies. 
Handler will lift dies weighing 
up to 4,000 Ib. and tier them in 
storage. Dies are pulled on or 
pushed off the platform with a 
T-shaped hook driven by a hy- 
draulically-powered worm screw 
located under the platform. Unit 
weighs 2,950 Ib. 

Price: about $5,700. Delivery: 
about 60 to 90 days. 

Industrial Truck Div., Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek. 
Mich. (9/15/58) 


Air Blow Gun 
With Trigger Action 


Air blow gun is designed 
for easy handling and main- 
taining accurate control of 
the air stream. Contour sty- 
ling fits operator’s hand off- 
ering natural grip. Trigger 
action eliminates any awk- 
wardness in releasing and di- 
recting air stream. 

Price: $2.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Breco’ Div., Perfecting 
Service Co., 332 Atando 
Ave., Charlotte 6, N. C. 
(9/15/58) 
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Wire Stitcher 


Makes Staples Automatically 


Wire stitcher automatically makes 
1.C.C.-specification wire staples while 
sealing carton-bottoms. A 25 Ib. spool 
of wire will furnish 8,000 14% crown 
staples. Wire of varied sizes best suited 
to sealing large or small corrugated, solid 
fibre, light metal, and other cartons may 
be used to assure maximum holding 
strength. Stitcher is of sturdy pedestal 
construction with integral fractional hp. 
motor and foot control starting-stopping. 

Price: $542. Delivery: 4 wk. 

Pioneer Wire Stitcher Div., Ordnance 
Gauge Co., Amber & Hagert Sts., Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. (9/15/58) 


Hose Proof-Test Stand 
Lightweight and Portable 


Model F-2197 hose proof-test 
stand simplifies hose proof-test- 
ing. It is for proof-test pressures 
to 10,000 psi., hose assembly 
sizes from ,, to 2 in. Unit 
weighs 90 lb. dry complete with 
pump. It measures 38 in. high, 
42 in. long, and 20 in. wide. 
Sliding table top with thick plas- 
tic shied protects operator dur- 
ing hose test. 

Price: $385 (including pump 
and reservoir). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Aeroquip) Corp., Jackson, 
Mich. (9/15/58) 


Handscrew Clamps 
With Soft Metal Shield 


Glue-Shield handscrew clamps feature 
a soft metal shield on wooden jaws. Metal 
shielding simplifies and speeds removal 
of residual glue from the jaws. Inserts 
protect the jaws from defacement which 
usually is the result of scraping. Glue- 
Shield prevents marring of fine finishes. 


Wooden jaws are made of perfectly 
grained maple, properly seasoned and 
oiled, while handles are turned from 
smooth hardwood. 

Price: $3.38 per single (for 8-in. size), 
$3.85 per piece (10-in. size). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Wetzler Clamp Co., Inc., 43-15 Lith 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. (9/15/58) 


Abrasive Belt Unit 


For Grinding Inside Surfaces 


Model TS-90 abrasive belt machine han- 
dles special grinding requirements where in- 
side clearances are too small for conventional 
belt equipment. Model TS-90 uses a 90 in. 
belt in widths of | or 2 in., suitable for use 
on metal, wood, or plastics tor the removal 
of flash or parting lines on non-ferrous cast- 
ings, molded rubber, and plastic parts, sharp- 
ening special shape dies or for sanding of 
ornate wood scroll work. Platen and slack 
of belt grinding can be done on the standard 
machine. 

Price: from $145. Delivery: 1 to 3 wk. 

Grinding & Polishing Machinery Corp., 
2530 Winthrop Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
(9/15/58) 
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Mist Collector 
Removes Safety Hazards 


Model MC-412 mist collector is 
designed to control mists from wet 
machining operations that can endanger 
employee health, or create fire and safety 
hazards. Measuring 22 in. sq., it can 
be floor mounted on legs or on walls or 
ceiling to conserve space. It measures 
47} in. high, including its top-mounted 
motor and blower. It is equipped with a 4 
hp. motor, available in either 110v. 60 cy. 
or 220-440v. 60 cy. Fan speed is 3,450 
rpm. Filter area totals 12 sq. ft. 

Price: $250 fob. factory. Delivery: 
within 2 wk. 

Torit Mfg. Co., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
(9/15/58) 


Stapling Hammer 
For Light Tacking Jobs 


Model HS stapling hammer is light 
in weight but heavy enough to deliver 
good driving force. Model H5 loads 
quickly and easily with a strip of 157 
low cost staples of .025-in. round 
steel wire, using 3/16-in., 4-in., and 
5/16-in. staple lengths interchange- 
ably. HS is effective for tacking all 
soft materials and many hard woods. 
Model HS stapler has few parts and 
is Of simple, rugged construction. 

Price: $16.50. Delivery: immed- 
late. 

Bostitch, 2005 Briggs Dr., East 
Greenwich, R. I. (9/15/58) 


Ice Melting Material 
Rust Inhibited 


Nacor Melts-It is made in the form of 
small balls. Melting is accomplished by 
exothermic action (internal generation of 
heat). Material is suited for melting ice 
in practically every location. In addition, 
Melts-It is suitable for thawing drains, 
gutters, downspouts, switches, etc. It can 
be readily mixed with abrasives for large- 
scale use. It is available in 100, 300, 
and 500 Ib. fiber shipping drums. 

Price: $13.75 (100 Ib.), $12.50 per 
hundred (300 Ib.), $11.75 (500 Ib.) $11 
(1,000 Ib.). Delivery: immediate. 

National Asphalt Corp., Bulkley Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio (9/15/58) 


Recorder-Controller 
Unitized Construction 


Null-balance strip chart 
recorder-controller measures 
and records watts, vars, 
power factor, and frequency. 
Recorder is available in dec. 
potentiometer, ac. or de. 
bridge version, and single- 
pen and multi-record types. 

Price: about $825 (fob. 
West Lynn, Mass.). Delivery: 
6 to 8 wk. 

General Electric Co., In- 
strument Dept., West Lynn, 
Mass. (9/15/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Electronic computers are fast becoming a management tool with which 
every businessman sooner or later will have to reckon. For the most part they 
are neither cheap to buy nor simple to operate. But on both fronts manufac- 
tures are hard at work. These are some of the things they are doing. 


One of the most complex tasks in making use of a computer is program- 
ming—setting up the instructions a computer needs to solve a problem. It’s 
done mostly by hand and takes considerable time. 

Remington Rand has broken the back of this log jam with a technique it 
calls Flowmatic Programming. What it does is let the user write a computer 
program in plain English. The technique is rapidly demonstrating itself in a 
variety of applications ranging from materiel management for the Air Force 
to simple payroll computation. 

It takes one-fifth the time, says Remington Rand, to program a computer 
with Flowmatic compared with conventional programming. Furthermore, the 
technique will work with any computer. All you need is the ability to express 
your problem in English. The computer takes over from there. 

With the program in English, anyone can look it over to see what kind of 
problem the computer is working on and how it is solving it. 

As far as talent is concerned, programmers can be drawn from your office 
staff. They need no special talent. And training lasts only about a week. 


Not only is computer operation becoming simpler, but its junior brother, 
punched card equipment is getting cheaper. 

Aimed at the smaller businessman, I.B.M.’s Series 50 rents for $270 a 
month in its basic form or it sells outright for about $23,000. It consists of a 
punched card sorter, accounting machine, and a key punch. You can expand 
the system to include automatic calculation, reproducing, and summary punch- 
ing with additional Series 50 equipment. 

The system, says IBM, performs the same basic accounting functions as 
large punch card systems—except that its output volume and production rate 
are not so high. 

* * * 


One company is getting into the used computer business. Mid-Century 
Instrumatic Corp. will take a used analog computer in trade for credit 
towards a new machine. The trade-in service gives customers as much as 
a 50% credit toward the new-machine price. 

Mid-Century expects to lease or sell the used computers to industries not 
yet deeply involved in computers. Such industries as pulp and paper, and 
chemicals haven't yet generally used or evaluated analog computers. Second- 
hand computers also should look like a good bet for companies figuring the 
cost of a new computer as prohibitive for a speculative venture. 


The fast-booming use of glass-reinforced plastics should get another lift 
from the introduction of a two-unit system that applies resin and chopped 
fiber glass to a mold. Made by Hupp Engineering Associates, the system con- 
sists of a dual nozzle gun that sprays catalyzed resin onto the mold surface. 
A separate unit chops and sprays glass roving onto the resin-wetted surface. 
Both units are hand-held. 


An earlier product along the same lines made by the Rand Development 
Corp. (P.W. Jan 27, p 5) combines both operations—spraying resin and 
spraying chopped fiber glass—in one gun. 

Hupp’s system can deposit up to 6 Ib. of resin and up to 4 Ib. per minute of 
glass. A complete outfit, with feed equipment and a training course for oper- 
ators, costs you about $2,500. Rand's equipment is priced at $1,000 with a 
royalty of 3% of the sales price of the glass-resin product or 5¢ a Ib. if the 
product is laminate. 

© & - 


A 15-man industry-military committee has finished an intensive study of 
reliability monitoring of missile weapons systems. While the committee pro- 
posed to set up reliability checks at major points in weapons-system develop- 
ment, it is certain that the growing emphasis on reliability will reach into every 
phase of defense manufacture. And purchasing is just as likely to be involved. 

As of now, there is no fixed way for monitoring reliability of missile sys- 
tems. The committee feels that work should come to a halt at designated 
stages. Both the military and the contractor then could take a good look at 
how reliability of the system is shaping up. 
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Ball Cam Valve 
Manually Operated 


Ball cam-actuated manual valve is de- 
signed for applications where actuation 
by linear motion is required. Intended for 
use On press controls the valve features a 
%4 in. dia. hardened stainless steel ball, 
spun-locked in a stainless steel retainer. 
Ball rests on three ™%4 in. dia. stainless 
steel carrier balls, in a lubricant-packed 
cavity. Straight-through construction per- 
mits drop-in replacement and speeds in- 
service maintenance. Moly-compounded 
O-rings having self-contained lubricity 
used. 

Price: $20.02. Delivery: immediate. 

Valvair Corp., 454 Morgan Ave., 
Akron 11, Ohio (9/15/58) 


Work Bench 
Is 34 In. High 


48 in. work bench is available with 
plain steel, tempered pressed wood 
over steel, or laminated hardwood 
top. The work bench is 34 in. high, 
and is available in 28 and 34 in. 
depths. Standard bench accessories 
include shelf, riser, electrical outlet 
strip, back and end stops, channel 
type stringer, and bench drawers. The 
finish is durable, green baked-on 
enamel. 

Price: $27.70 (basic); $68.90 (com- 
plete with all accessories). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill. (9/15/58) 


Magnetic Drill Presses 


Swivel Column with Lock 


Three magnetic presses are de- 
signed to accommodate all makes of 
portable air and _ electric drills 
equipped with dead handle sockets. 
They can be clamped to any ferrous 
surface. Swivel column of the three 
models permits accurate location of 
work after magnetic press is clamped 
into place. Three models are 2Mag, 
3Mag, and 4Mag. 


Price: $260 (2Mag for %4 in. 
drills), $375 (3Mag for 1% in. 


drills), $415 (4Mag for 2 in. drills). 
Delivery: immediate, 3 wk. 

Thor Power Tool Co., 175 N. 
State St., Aurora, Ill. (9/15/58) 


Weighing-Filling Machine 
Motorless Bench Model 


Model GF weighing and filling 
machine for free-flowing mate- 
rials operates automatically by 
gravity. It needs no motor and 
delivers 18 to 20 accurate weigh- 
ings per min. Unit is designed 


CN 


for small-scale packaging where 
accurate weighings into small 
containers are required. Ca- 
pacity of standard machine is up 
to 5 Ib. 

Price: $750. Delivery: within 
3 wk. 

Richardson Scale Co., Van 
Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
(9/15/58) 


New Electro-Chemical Machining Process 
Removes Metal from Dies at High Rate 


Royal Oak, Mich.—Elox Corp. of 
Michigan has a_ new electro-chemical 
machining process (E.C.M.) which pro- 
vides high metal removal rates on large 
dies. The process resembles in some ways 
both electrolytic grinding and electrical 
discharge machining. 

Anocut Engineering Co., Chicago, and 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
others have had electrolytic grinding ma- 
chines on the market where the electrode 
rotates in the workpiece much like a 
normal grinder or mill. Elox itself has 
had an_ electrical-discharge machining 
method (E.D.M.) where the tool is shaped 
symmetrically opposite to the die form 
being made. 

Electrical-discharge machining uses a 
series of electrical discharges occurring 
between a tool or electrode, shaped to the 
desired dimensions of the hole or cut de- 
sired, and the work. Rate of discharge 
varies between 20,000 and millions per 
second. It can be maintained at any pre- 
determined setting to give the desired 
cutting speed, accuracy, and finish. 

Grinding machines can be converted to 
electrical-discharge machining, in prin- 
ciple, by substituting a brass wheel for 
conventional grinding wheel and adding 
the necessary switch box and power, and 
insulating the work from the wheel. Nor- 
mal motor must be replaced with a gear 
reduction motor to produce a wheel speed 
of about 100 rpm. Speed is not critical 
and can vary from 40 to several hundred 
r.p.m. but must be less than conventional 
grinding speeds. 

Electrolytic grinding is based on anodic 
dissolution of the work. It is a method 
of removing stock from electrically con- 
ducting bodies such as metals or metal 
carbides. A rectifier of special design 
supplies current, controlled to give maxi- 
mum voltage suitable for operation, to 
wheel and work. 

Insulated wheel is connected to nega- 
tive terminal through a brush protected 
from splash while the work is connected 
to a positive terminal through the ma- 
chine table. A space of usually less than 
0.001 in. is maintained between wheel 
and work. Both wheel and work are im- 
mersed in an electric conducting solution. 
Metal or metal carbides are dissolved 
from the work as salts or oxides. 

Now for the first time, machining may 
be done from start to finish completely 
electronically. 

Electro-chemical machining process is 
said to combine the characteristics of both 
the electrolytic grinding machines and 
electrical-discharge machines. 

E.C.M. process differs mainly from the 
discharge machining process in that a 
Saline solution is used, the removal rates 
are higher, electrodes may be made of any 
conductive material, and the electrode 
wear is very low. 

Here is the E.C.M. process: With both 
the electrode and the workpiece sub- 
merged in a saline solution, metal is re- 
moved by an electro-chemical action con- 
trolled by a sensitive servo feed mechan- 
ism that automatically advances the elec- 
trode into the workpiece as machining 
progresses. 

Higher metal removal rate is possible 
because of the higher currents used. Power 
supplies are available from 500 to 
50,000 amp. Typical metal removal rate 
using a 5,000-amp. unit would be 30 cu. 
in. per hr. with a minimum electrode 
area of 100 sq. in. A 50,000-amp. unit 
with a minimum electrode area of 1,000 
sq. in. could remove 300 cu. in. per hr. 

E.C.M., like E.D.M., is being offered 
mainly for the tool and die trades within 
the auto and aircraft industries. The two 
processes are complementary. E.C.M. can 
presently achieve accuracies within 0.003 
in. E.D.M. can carry on down to 0.0002 
in. 

Largest catalogued electrode base for 
E.C.M. is 8 x 12 ft. This 50,000-amp. 
machine is claimed to remove 300 cu. 
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in. of metal per hour. Sizes range on down 
to 3 cu. in., 500-amp. machines. The 
company will build any size desired. 

In the auto industry the attraction is 
in cutting down on the lead time for big 
dies. In the aircraft industry, interest 
centers On machining of extra-tough, 
exotic metals such as titanium. E.C.M. is 
claimed to work with any conductor 
and even semi-conductors although at a 
much slower rate. Hardness of the metal 
as such makes no difference in rate. Other 
claims are elimination of burrs on airfoil 
shapes and the ability to machine honey- 
comb down to 0.001 to 0.0015 in. thick 
structures. 

Price for the 500-amp. job is $10,000 
with a delivery time of 4 months. A 1,000- 
amp., 6 cu. in. rate machine is $15,000 
with a delivery time of 4 to 6 months. A 
10,000-amp. job is $56,000 with a de- 
livery time of 6 months. The 50,000- 
amp., which is the largest contemplated, 
costs $500,000 with an 8 months delivery 
time. 


Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Source? 


Several of our readers have written us 
seeking sources for certain products. If 
you know the sources, they would appre- 
ciate your writing them. And keep in 
mind that you, too, can make use of this 
PURCHASING WEEK service. There is no 
charge. 

While you are answering our reader’s 
requests, would you also send Where Can 
I Buy? a carbon copy. 


Mr. Raymond Lamothe, Grand’Mere 
Knitting Co., Ltd., Grand’Mere, Province 
of Quebec, Canada—‘*We need 4-in. 
stainless steel safety pins to tie the open- 
ing of a bag in which we put our product 
to be dyed. We actually use rubber bands 
and they do not last because they are 
burnt by the solution of the dye. We 
can easily get ordinary safety pins, but 
they stain and also stain the material; so 
we have to use stainless steel.” 


Mr. Lyle Truax, Link, Inc., 2066 
Bristol Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—We need a source for draw bead stock 
to be used in the construction of metal 
stamping dies. It should be of a type of 
steel that can be flame hardened. One 
particular size that we need is %s in. 
wide by ;'; in. thick. Cross section re- 
sembles that of a half-round file, except 
that it has flat sides.” 


Mr. E. W. Spencer, Harry and David, 
Bear Creek Orchards, Medford, Oregon 
—‘We have been seaching for quick- 
acting scale which could be placed in a 
conveyor line and after being set to a 
pre-determined weight, would work auto- 
matically in that packages of that per- 
determined weight would pass over the 
scale but those over or under would 
either stop, ring a bell, or flash an alarm 
so that an operator could remove the 
package for either additional or less post- 
age, as the case might be. 

This scale should be portable so that 
it can be shipped to various parts of the 
country where our packs are operating 
and yet be sturdy enough to stand rigor- 
ous handling during the shipments. Also 
it must be constructed so that a minimum 
amount of maintenance is required, and 
it can be either hydraulic or electrically 
operated.” 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests .......... 148 
Staff answered ............ 120 
Published in P.W........... 28 
Answered by readers ....... 19 
ee 9 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man”’—Bacon 


The Mathematics of 
Inventory Control 


Queues, Inventories and Mainte- 
nance by Philip M. Morse. Published 
by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York. 202 pages. Price: 6.50 


This excellent book covers the 
application of “operations re- 
search” technique to maintenance 
and inventory problems. The 
book offers no simple solution 
to inventory problems. The tech- 
niques described require a rather 
extensive mathematical back- 
ground. Still, it provides the ca- 
pable purchasing executive with 
an insight into a new manage- 
ment technique, operations re- 
search, and what it can do. 

If you or anyone on your staff 
can handle mathematics, you'll 
find the book extremely valuable 
particularly the section on 
problems of inventory control. 
Mathematical treatment covers 
effect of variance of demand and 
supply, recording, and optimum 
inventories. 


Two new shaped-top executive 
desks are described in 4-page 
dulletin. Bulletin illustrates typi- 
cal installations of both the 
Model V, the Meridian unit hav- 
ing a five-sided top, and the 
Model VII, with a seven-sided 
work area. It gives various over- 
all dimensions of the irregularly 
Shaped desk tops and details a 
few of the more important de- 
sign features. Some of the match- 
ing executive chairs available are 
also illustrated. Bulletin is avail- 
able from Standard Pressed Steel 
Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


“4-D Wrought Iron, A New Di- 
mension in Corrosion Control” 
is title of 8-page booklet. It in- 
cludes actual installations, de- 
scribes applications and service 
conditions. Service life of each 
metal involved is also listed. It 
also includes a test section which 
is graphically illustrated, and 
shows the comparative corrosion 
resistance of 4-D wrought iron, 
standard wrought iron and other 
ferrous metals. Copies are avail- 
able from A. M. Byers Co., P. O. 
Box 1076, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


“The Eight Steps To Risk-Proof 
Alloy Steels” is title of new book- 
let. It explains how a special 
8-point plan gives added protec- 
tion to buyers of alloy steel. The 
program in effect removes the 
uncertainties over mechanical 
properties that may be obtained; 
lessens or eliminates the need for 
users to set up their own costly 
and time consuming checks and 
tests. Booklet is available from 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. 


“Chloride Metallurgy” is title of 
36-page brochure. It describes 
physical and chemical properties, 
uses, and reaction characteristics 
of aluminum chloride, antimony 
trichloride and antimony penta- 
chloride, boron trichloride, sili- 
con tetrachloride, titanium tetra- 
chloride and titanium trichloride, 
and zirconium tetrachloride. It 
also includes discussions of ana- 
lytical methods and _ transporta- 
tion and = storage procedures. 
Copies are available from Stauffer 
Chemical Co., 380 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17, N. Y. 
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Vibrating screens and associated 
equipment is described in 14- 
page catalog. It contains data 
and specifications for a line of 
9 standard model vibrating 
grizzly bar screens, 4 standard 
model electromagnetic vibrating 
screens, and many others. It also 
contains many illustrations of 
typical installations. Copies are 


available from Syntron Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 
Various types of metal lath, 


beads, molds, channels, runners, 
fasteners and studs, are described 
in 12-page brochure, No. 5004-G. 
Data included are descriptions of 
materials, sizes, weights, and 
packing for products covered, as 
well as styles where applicable. 
It also describes many advantages 
of metal lath, such as the result- 
ant beauty and crack resistance 
of the plaster. Copies are avail- 
able from Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., 5601 West 26th St., Chi- 
cago 50, Ill. 


Rotary blowers and pumps are 
described in 20-page bulletin, No. 
S65C. It contains photographs 
and cutaway drawings on all of 
the blowers and gas pumps, show- 
ing their construction in detail. 
A section of the bulletin explains 
operating principles and a list 
of 24 applications shows typical 
uses. Bulletin is available from 
Sutorbilt Corp., 2966 East Vic- 
toria St., Compton, Calif. 


Fire-insulated safes are described 
in 4-page folder, No. CDD-S58. 
It includes the new Class C one- 
hour, double-door safe line. It 
also gives safe specifications and 
suggested interior arrangements 
for 4 different models. Copies 
are available from Meilink Steel 
Safe Co., 1672 Oakwood Ave., 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Ospho, a metal treatment, is de- 
scribed in 4-page folder. It de- 
scribes how Ospho, when applied 
directly to rusted metal, chemi- 
cally changes rust to iron phos- 
phate, thus preparing the surface 
for regular maintenance paint. 
Folder is available from Rusticide 
Products Co., 3125 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


“Corrugated Boxes For Electric 
& Power Equipment” is title of 
18-page brochure. Case histories 
of savings in packaging and ma- 
terials handling achieved by using 
corrugated containers are in- 
cluded. Products covered by 
these case histories include elec- 
tric motors, tractor parts, electric 
controls, gasoline engines and 
water pumps. Brochure is avail- 
able from Gaylord Container 
Corp., Div. of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., 111 North 4th St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Marine group control for ship- 
board application on a-c. motors 
up to 400 hp. is contained in 
8-page bulletin, No. GEA-6783. 
It lists features of the equipment, 
provides planning charts and 
data, lists space requirements of 
various control panels, and gives 
specification for ordering equip- 
ment designed in accordance with 
AIEE #45 Recommendations, 
U. S. Coast Guard Regulations, 
and American Bureau of Ship- 
ping Rules. Bulletin is available 
from General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


Tank Truckers Get 
Commodity Sheets 


Washington, D. C.—National 
Tank Truck Carriers, Inc. has 
issued 35 commodity and equip- 
ment data sheets to provide in- 
formation for tank truck carriers 
on new and unfamiliar chemical 
products. 

The sheets contain information 
on characteristics, recommended 
equipment, loading, lining, insu- 
lation, pumps, hose, methods of 
cleaning tanks, corrosion prob- 
lems, handling, special precau- 
tions, and what to do in case of a 
spill. 

They also deal with such com- 
modities as acetic acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid, phos- 
phoric acid, spent acid, sulphuric 
acid, alcohol, anhydrous am- 
monia, ammonium nitrate solu- 
tions, asphalt, benzene, casing- 
head gasoline, caustic soda, for- 
maldehyde, gasoline, glycerin, 
jet fuel, kerosene, latex, LP-Ga 
milk, molasses, nitrogen fertilizer 
solutions, crude oil No. 2 through 
6 fuel oils, lubricating oil, paint, 
phenol, synthetic resins, tallow, 
tar, toluene, tricholoroethylene, 
and varnish. 

For more information, write 
National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Inc., 1424 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Complete 
sets cost $5.00, individual sheets 
25¢ each, with the minimum 
order $1.00. 


American Motors Corp. 
To Close Plastics Plant 


Milwaukee—American Motors 
Corp. plans to close its plastics 
plant here before the end of the 
month and transfer operations to 
other facilities in Evart, Mich. 

The vacated space will be used 
by an adjacent A.M.C. automo- 
tive parts plant. The plastics 
division makes automotive and 
refrigerator parts for American 
Motors and other companies. 


Hankins Merger Plan 
Told to Stockholders 


Cleveland — Hankins Con- 
tainer Co. and Flintkote Co., New 
York, have announced plans to 
merge subject to stockholder ap- 
proval. Hankins has a string of 
corrugated container plants in 
Little Rock, Ark., Chicago, El- 
mira, N. Y., and Union, N. J. 
Flintkote, building materials man- 
ufacturer, would become a na- 
tional factor in the container field 
through the proposed acquisition, 
according to observers here. 


Equipment Conversion 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Blaw-Knox 
Co. will convert the Buflovak 
Equipment Division foundry at 
Hamilton, Ohio, into additional 
manufacturing space to make 
Buflokast cast-iron vessels. The 
company has licensed Black- 
Clawson Co. to handle the pro- 
duction. 


G. E. Renovates Plants 


Pittsfield, Mass. — General 
Electric company has announced 
plans to renovate its transformer 
plants here within the next five 
years at a cost of about $47 mil- 


lion. 
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SPECIAL OPENER is used on sterile pack drum to take out food. Rheem 
Mfg. Co. made the device to give users easier access. 


Shipping of Food 


in Bulk Form 


Allowed with Sterile Pack Drums 


Thornton, Calif.—Three co- 
operating companies have an- 
nounced perfection of a new 
concept in food packaging, bulk 
shipment of semi-finished food 
products in 55-gal. steel drums. 

Named “Sterile Pack,” the 
new packaging system enables 
filling, sealing, and shipment of 
concentrates without use of pre- 
servatives or additives. Under 
development for 14 years, the 
process, already used for toma- 
toes, peaches, and apricots, in- 
volves sterile, cold-filling of 


liquiform products into the drums 
in a vacuum atmosphere. 

The developer firms are 
Rheem Mfg. Co., maker of steel 
containers; Thornton Canning 
Co., and Thermovac, Inc., food 
equipment manufacturer which 
devised the sterile pack chamber. 
In addition to packing a cold 
sterile product into presterilized 
drums under sterile conditions, 
advantages claimed include more 
efficient use of shipping and stor- 
age space, outdoor storage, and 
simplified opening procedures. 


Electronic Data Processing Speeds 


Part Deliveries to 


Chicago—Electronic data proc- 
essing equipment at Clark Equip- 
ment Co.’s new parts warehouse 
“predicts” when inventory parts 
will be ordered and thus allows 
for greater speed on customer 
deliveries. The company makes 


materials handling equipment; 
so speed in replacing parts is 
important. 

The 1.B.M. system tabulates, 
records, and remembers every 
important fact about parts 


ordered. Using this information, 
the company compiles a list of 
“fair wear and tear” parts which 
are automatically shipped to a 
dealer when he orders a new 
machine. 

By anticipating normal need 
and providing it in one bulk 
shipment, the procedure also 
insures that parts are immediately 
available to customers. 

The E.D.P. equipment is inte- 
grated with a 13,000-mile leased 
wire network that links 120 Clark 
dealers in this country and 
Canada with the central ware- 
house and with Clark factories, 
headquarters, and sales offices 
(P.W., March 24, p. 28). 

Formerly, Clark’s divisions 
operated separate parts ware- 
houses in four different locations. 
Most orders came in by telephone 
or mail. This sometimes caused 
delays in shipments and also 
meant the company had to stock 
many of the same parts in several 
locations. 

Now dealers order over the 
private wire network. The inte- 
grated E.D.P. system speeds up 


Clark Dealers 


processing of routine replenish- 
ment orders to normally 24 hours 
or less. Emergency order can be 
processed in a matter of minutes. 

More than 60,000 different 
parts totaling 44 million items 
are stored at the central depot. 
When the order is verified, it 1s 
run through a file to determine 
the warehouse location and to 
select the number of parts needed. 

Parts are collected from bins 
and placed on a 468-ft. moving 
conveyor belt. They are taken 
off, packed, wrapped, and taken 
to various carriers. The electronic 
system enables Clark to pick and 
pack for as many as 24 dealers 
at once. 


H. E. F. Inc. to Build Plant 


Columbus, Miss. — Construc- 
tion of a large plant here for the 
production of ammonium perch- 
lorate, an oxidizer used in solid 
propellents for rockets and mis- 
siles, is planned by H. E. F. Inc. 
The company it a joint venture 


of Hooker Chemical Co. and 

Foote Mineral Co. 

Truck Plant Opens 
Houston — Motor’ Truck 


Equipment Corp. has opened a 
manufacturing and distributing 
plant here to make truck bodies 
and special equipment. The com- 
pany also will serve as distributor 
for leading equipment manufac- 
turers. 
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In the World of Sales 


John G. Hoyt, Jr., has been 
named southeast district sales 
manager for the Municipal and 
Utility Division, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. James B. Brown has been ap- 
pointed a sales engineer for the 
division and will handle water 
meter sales in the Florida area. 


J. P. Moran and D. C. Keenan 
have been promoted to managers 
by the Electrical Conductor Divi- 
sion, Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales, Inc., for the firm’s 
newly established Philadelphia 
and Dallas regions respectively. 


Three division sales managers 
have been appointed by Tennes- 
see Products & Chemical Corp.: 
Dr. E. Keith McMahon, chemical 
sales division; Howard B. Myers, 
metallurgical sales division; and 
B. S. Howell, Jr., fuels and build- 
ing materials sales division. 


Harold Holden, Jr., has been 
promoted to district manager, the 
middle Atlantic states, for East- 
ern Corp. 


James B. Wagner has been ap- 
pointed chemical sales repre- 
sentative, the general Baltimore 
area, by Hooker Chemical Corp. 


John F. Mulhern has_ been 
named technical sales representa- 
tive, molding materials division, 
Bakelite Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp. He has been as- 
signed to cover south central Illi- 
nois, central Indiana and parts 
of Kentucky and Virginia. 


Mark Ogden has been made 
general sales manager of Cum- 
mins Service & Sales, Los An- 
geles, the southern California 
distributor of Cummins Diesel 
Engines. 


A new branch warehouse has 
been opened by The Allen Mfg. 
Co. at 6935-’% East Bandini 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 


John W. Bamert has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager, 
Stanley Hardware, division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


A. A. Milkie has been ad- 
vanced to Chicago distirct man- 
ager by Pangborn Corp. 


Jack F. Guyer has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of Rome 
Cable Corp.’s Cleveland district 
office. He succeeds C. L. Evans, 
who is retiring. 


Joseph T. Osterman has joined 
the Electrical Products Group, 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co., as 
Chicago distirct representative. 
He had been assistant manager 
of the Chicago regional office 
of American Bosch _ Division, 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 


Moe Wind has taken the post 
of assistant sales manager with 
Polytechnic Research & Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He had formerly been with The 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Effective Oct. 1, Robert B. 
Algie succeeds I. A. Mlodoch as 
Chicago district sales manager 
for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Mlodoch, who is retiring, will 
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remain as a consultant for the 


balance of the year. 


Philip E. Mitchell has joined 
The De Laval Separator Co. as 
an industrial sales engineer and 
will service Cleveland and sur- 
rounding industrial areas. 


Arthur C. Tharp has _ been 
made regional sales manager for 
the midwest region, the Mechani- 
cal Goods Division, United 
States Rubber Co., and will make 
the Chicago branch office his 
headquarters. 


D. M. Pratt has been appointed 
sales manager for resins and ad- 
hesives and William A. Suiter has 
been named sales manager for 
Cycolac plastic, Marbon Chemi- 
cal Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 
They will make their headquar- 
ters at Washington, W. Va., the 
firm’s new facilities. 


William P. Adams has been 
assigned to its Atlanta regional 
office by the Edwards Co., Inc., 
as a field representative in Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee and portions 
of Georgia. 


Charles G. Cumpstone has 
been promoted to telephone sales 
manager by Whitney Blake Co. 
and will headquarter at the firm’s 
Chicago office. 


George M. Durfee has joined 
Red Devil Tools as West Coast 
district sales manager and will 
work out the firm’s Los Angeles 
office. 


A. R. Curtis has been named 
manager of its asphalt sales divi- 
sion by Esso Standard Oil Co., 
New York. 


D. J. Rhoades has been made 
northwest regional manager for 
Statham Instruments, Inc., and 
will work out of the firm’s new 
Palo Alto, Calif., office. 


Mark E. Goldan has been ad- 
vanced to southeastern regional 
sales manager by Filon Plastics 
Corp., El Segundo, Calif. 


Robert W. Titgemeyer has 
been advanced to branch man- 
ager of the Los Angeles territory 
by The Carpenter Steel Co. 


Robert F. Johnson has been 
appointed general manager of the 
new lamps metals and compo- 
nents department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Lamp _ Division, 
Cleveland. The new department 
consolidates the lamp leads and 
bases department and the Lamp 
wire and phosphors department. 


Eugene Fioramonti has been 
assigned the post of western re- 
gional sales manager by The 
Narda Ultrasonics Corp., West- 
bury, L. 1., N. Y. A sales office 
and warehouse will be established 
in Los Angeles. 


The Catalin Corp. of America 
has opened a midwest regional 
sales office at 221 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 


Elmer J. Chapman has been 
promoted to national fleet sales 
manager for Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Matson Starts West Coast Fishy-Back Operation 


San Francisco—Matson Navigation Co. has in- 
augurated “‘fishy-back” service on its West Coast- 


Hawaii runs. 


Twenty aluminum containers, loaded with baby 
food, rice, beer, wine, liquor, bleach, and general 
on deck when the 
sailed from 


merchandise, were carried 
freighter Hawaiian Merchant 
Francisco Sept. 1. 


The vans, measuring 24 ft. long, eight ft. wide, 
and 82 ft. high with a maximum carrying ca- 
pacity of more than 40,000 Ib. each, form semi- 
trailers to be hauled by truck-tractor or “piggy- 


back” on rail flat cars. 


Matson says savings to shippers under container 
rates are made possible partly through inclusion 


San 


runs. 


of marine insurance and wharfage charges, cur- 
rently borne as “extras” by the shipper. Other 
benefits include speed of shipment through reduc- 
tion of port time, virtual elimination of damage 
and pilferage, and closer liaison between rail, 
truck, and marine facilities. 

Six Matson ships will participate in its cargo 
containerization program, three from San Fran- 
cisco and three from Los Angeles following con- 
version to carry deckloads of the vans. The steam- 
ship company’s long range program is to develop 
ships designed to carry the containers below decks 
as well as above. 
stored as usual in the ships’ holds during shipping 


At present regular cargo is 


Thermometer Corp. Buys 
Kimble Glass Divisions 


Springfield, Ohio—Thermom- 
eter Corp. of America has pur- 
chased Kimble Glass Co.’s 
automotive, hydrometer, and 
thermometer divisions. They will 
be absorbed into Thermometer 
Corp. and physical assets will be 
moved here. 

Kimble, a subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., has been 
Thermometer Corp.’s No. 2 con- 
sumer of glass tubing for scientific 
and industrial etched = stem 
thermometers and other thermal 
devices. 


Firm Changes Name 
To National Forge Co. 


Irving, Pa.—National Forge & 
Ordnance Co. has changed its 
name to National Forge Co. be- 
cause of the relatively small per- 
centage of ordnance material pro- 
duced. 

The company has added new 
equipment to broaden its product 
line of crankshafts, gas compress- 
ors, molds for cast iron pipe, air- 
craft and missile parts, and heavy 
machinery components. 


Industrial Buys Daystrom 


New York—The business and 
assets of Industrial Gauges Corp. 
have been purchased by Day- 
strom, Inc., electronics manufac- 
turer. Daystrom also acquired re- 
lated patents owned by Charles 
B. Zimmer, Industrial’s president. 


Gates Builds Warehouse 


Charlotte, N. C.—Gates Rub- 
ber Co. is building a warehouse 
here to serve the Southeast. The 
$160,000 facility will handle 
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automotive and industrial equip- 
ment, as well as hardware and 
other items. 


Screw Plant Planned 


Greenville, Miss.—A _ 90,000- 
sq. ft. plant will be constructed 
here for the manufacture of 
screws, bolts, and special steel 
items by the Mosow Screw Co. 
of Waukegan, Ill. The building, 
financed by local investors, will 
be leased to the firm on a 20- 
year basis. 


Baker Perkins Closes 
Foundry Operations 


Saginaw, Mich.—Baker Per- 
kins, Inc. will discontinue foundry 
operations Sept. 30 because of 
the continued reduction in de- 
mand for cast iron for its prod- 
ucts and from outside sources. 

After disposing of the foundry 
equipment, the space will be used 
for the manufacturing facilities of 
Peterson Oven Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill., which recently merged 
with Baker Perkins. 
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; ; (Continued from page 1) 
limb in efforts to pluck business plums (see pg. 1). Customers 
enjoy the fruits for a brief season, but the end soon comes with 


bruises all around. 


Other price news this week indicates determination by indus- 
trial leaders to keep boosts within bounds. This is necessary 
for several reasons, a chief one being that competition still is 
merciless despite the general upward movement of business. 
Another is that an inflationary move has a round-robin effect 
which eventually returns to the starting point. 

Along that line, the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago con- 
siders current concern over prices “somewhat surprising in view 
of the recent stability of the general price indexes.” The bank 
adds: “‘Moreover, it would appear that the existence of substantial 
unused capacity in virtually all lines of business, together with 
evidence of impressive gains in output per worker since the 
Start of the year, would militate against a substantial upward 
movement in the price level in the near future.”” The bank traces 
the roots of “inflation psychology” to the 1955-58 surge in 
consumer price indexes prompted by a vast expansion of 
capital spending during the 1955-57 period. 


Chicago purchasing agents likewise note reluctance on the 
part of some firms to raise prices to overcome recent steel and 
other basic commodity increases. Forty per cent of the Chicago 
area P.A.’s queried for the association’s latest business survey 
said their selling prices would go up, but 60% said their com- 
panies planned to absorb the higher costs because of intense 
competition and lack of direct impact on costs. 

On the other hand, the number of Chicago companies report- 
ing price boosts on purchased items increased for the fifth con- 
secutive month (45% compared to 16 the previous month). The 
Pittsburgh P.A. Association’s business survey also reported its 
greatest variation was in prices paid for principal items pur- 
chased (55% for August compared to 5% in June). 


General Notes: Retail buyers spot swelling consumer demand. 
The number of buyers swarming into New York to replenish 
vanishing stocks of fall merchandise set a record for the week 


following Labor Day .. . 


A rush by Chrysler, Ford, and General 


Motors to produce and market 1959 models may set all-time 
records for air freight traffic out of Detroit. Shipments of assem- 
bly parts, trim and accessories already passed 1956 boom levels 
by last week . . . Preliminary figures based on a small sample 
indicate new orders for machine tools in August ran at about 
the same level as July, halting a gradual decline. The tool and 
die industry also has some encouraging figures. July new orders 


rose 21% 


over June and for the first time in more than a year 
were higher than the year ago month with a 1% 


gain over 


July, 1957. The gain over June was significant because July 
historically is a slack month for tool and die orders. 


Discounts Hitting Tool Makers; 
Producers Seeking Old Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 
while his prices were still de- 
pressed. 

Now the industry sees signs of 
strengthening in its markets and 
desire to break the profit squeeze 
is growing. The only out seems 
to be a boost in the basic prices. 

A big Chicago producer, justi- 
fying the necessity of such a price 
hike, declared: “The current situ- 
ation is deplorable and we'd like 
to do something about it. In fact, 
we have to stay in business.” 

Although a spokesman at Un- 
ion Twist declined specific com- 
ment on the situation, he did ad- 
mit he expects a “price strength- 
ening” shortly. “The present price 
levels are not realistic,” he added, 
“and can’t continue very long.” 

Producers and _ distributors 
agree the situation is dark. There 
is still excess manufacturing ca- 
pacity in the toolmaking industry 
and competition is exceedingly 
cut throat. 

“We are certainly not accom- 
plishing anything this way and 
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prices will have to go up soon,” 
commented another producer. 
“But who is going to take the 
lead?” 

That is the big question. With 
competition so keen and price 
cutting running rampid, no one 
wants to stick his neck out. Yet 
everyone insists a price increase 
is the best solution. 

On the other hand, a_ few 
manufacturers hinted at another 
move toward inter-industry coop- 
eration to cease maximum dis- 
counts on everything but quantity 
purchases. This, however, could 
bring a possible federal crack- 
down. 

A large New York distributor 
clarified the situation to some de- 
gree when he noted that “rumors 
are flying fast and furious” con- 
cerning an imminent price in- 
crease 

“We felt pretty certain one was 
in the wind and now we're just 
waiting it out,” he said. “I guess 
someone is going to take the big 
step forward.” 


Volume-Freight Rate May Be Cut by R.R.s 


(Continued from page 1) 
rates” were brought up. But he 
denied the meeting was called 
specifically for that purpose. 

“It was just a general policy 
meeting of the type we hold peri- 
odically with some National In- 
dustrial Traffic League shippers 
designed to keep them up to date 
on what is going on,” he told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

However, a Chicago freight 
rate official described the session 
as “a very important meeting 
which nobody was supposed to 
kmow about because procedures 
for a future public meeting on the 
agreed rate business will be 
worked out.” 

Top traffic executives from the 
eastern, southern, and western 
railroads attended. There was no 
official announcement on what 
took place. 

Under the negotiated rate sys- 
tem, shippers would contract 
with railroads for the movement 
of certain quantities of volume 
freight over certain periods at 
“agreed rates,” rather than at 
rates set forth in tariff schedules. 
This method of rate scheduling is 


widely used in Canada. 

“This is a very good and con- 
structive move on the part of the 
rail carriers,” declared Frank 
Tighe, traffic manager for Union 
Carbide Corp. “It would be a 
means of enabling them to regain 
traffic lost to other forms of trans- 
portation, such as pipeline and 
barge, and also discourage con- 
tinued growth of private carriage. 

“Naturally,” Tighe added, “the 
large volume shipper would bene- 
fit greatly. But such a system 
would also aid the little guy. By 
recapturing tonnage, the rails 
would no longer need general rate 
increases.” 

The traffic manager for a 
smaller company, however, said 
the benefits would fall only one 
way. “I would have to bear the 
brunt of higher commodity 
rates,” he declared, “while the 
big guy would be getting cut-rate 
transportation.” 

Other traffic men point out that 
the railroads are definitely on the 
move to realign rate structures. 
They’ve reached a point where 
merely hiking rates doesn’t cure 
their ills (P.W., July 14, p. 1). 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the past has always 
frowned on any attempts in the 
direction of negotiated rates. Yet, 
no official test has been made, 
and now there is a noted soften- 
ing in the I.C.C.’s attitude. 

The way was cleared during 
the transportation hearings held 
this year by Congress when it 
passed the railroad aid bill. 1.C.C. 
Chairman Howard G. Freas said 
then he would be willing to take 
a look at any new rate structures 
the rails presented. 

The new I.C.C. attitude, plus 
the railroad interpretation of the 
transportation act of 1958 with 
regard to rate making leeway, is 
the springboard for all railroads 
to take hard looks at breaking 
with tradition on rate making. 

Although volume shipment 
rates are sure to be strongly pro- 
tested by the truckers, the out- 
look is strongly in favor of the 
railroads to win out. The trick 
will be to come up with volume 
rates attractive and _ profitable 
enough to capture big shippers 
without raising too many protests 
from small volume shippers. 


Copper Controls Out, Nations Say; 
London Session Fails on Rules 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing point. But setting up of study 
groups to keep watch on the three 
metals in world trade was the 
action believed most likely to 
develop out of what had been 
billed earlier as an international 
effort to establish stabilization 
controls. 


No Action Satisfies Most 


(Back in the United States the 
agreement not to take action in 
copper apparently satisfied most 
domestic producers. Mining 
policy makers in the federal gov- 
ernment also indicated they ex- 
pect market improvements to 
substantially reduce political pres- 
sure from small marginal mines 
for an emergency renewal of 
copper stockpiling.) 

It was known, however, that 
the U. S. delegation flew in with 
the idea of pressing for prompt 
world action to reduce the cur- 
rent surplus of lead and zinc. It 
was believed that U. S. pressure 
for stronger measures—such as 
export cutbacks—met with resist- 
ance. 

International observers  as- 
serted that American tariff action 
in recent years contributed to the 
world surplus in lead and zinc. 
The best thing now, British in- 
dustry experts say, is for Ameri- 
can authorities to resist domestic 
pressure for higher tariffs until 
the free market effects a natural 
adjustment in the lead-zinc posi- 
tion. As of now, neither produc- 
tion cutbacks nor higher U. S. 
tariffs are regarded by interna- 
tional circles as the best way to 
ease the current world surplus. 


Lead-Zinc Position Serious 


In short, the lead-zinc posi- 
tions are regarded as serious here. 
Consumers still lack confidence 
to rebuild stocks; the surplus is 
expected to continue for some 
while after consumption revives. 

The U. N. conference delegates 
were in a less critical mood, 
however, when it came to copper 
for what they considered an 
obvious reason: The world 
copper outlook has brightened 
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considerably in recent weeks. 

Copper got a boost from the 
relaxation of the embargo on 
copper shipments to Russia. And 
it’s been edging up pricewise over 
the past few weeks. As of last 
February copper on the London 
metal exchange went for $448/ 
ton; currently it’s around the $600 
mark. 

Here again, conference dele- 


gates considered recent U. S. 
production increases of major 
importance. They said Kenne- 


cott and Phelps-Dodge decisions 
to increase output anticipated a 
boost in U. S. demand later this 
fall. 

Thus there was no need for a 
call, most delegates thought, for 
any joint action on an_ inter- 
national basis to help copper 
along except for some world con- 
sultation from time to time. 


Rubber Firms Extend 
Boosts to More Items 


(Continued from page 1) 
ducts, and other industrial rubber 
items. 

Blaming the increases on labor, 
freight, and material costs, Di- 
vision Sales Manager O. A. Schil- 
ling said the products were 
“given individual cost studies and 
prices were advanced only where 
absolutely necessary.” The in- 
creases varied from 3% on most 
hose products to 5% on molded 
rubber products containing fabri- 
cated metal components. 

B. F. Goodrich and other firms 
were understood to be planning 
similar price increases. 


Great Lengths to Justify Action 


Goodyear went to great lengths 
to justify its action, stating that 
cost studies had been conducted 
department by department and 
product by product and that the 
company was attempting to hold 
the line wherever possible. 

“We believe inflation can be 
slowed and business recovery 
stepped up by increasing prices 
only on an absolute must basis, 
Schilling said. 


Akron Truck Firm 
Finds P.A. Important 


Akron — An Akron trucking 
firm has just learned that purchas- 
ing agents must be reckoned with 
in its search for more business. 

Following up a new advertising 
program, Chester Zohn, Cleve- 
land sales manager of Roadway 
Express Inc., of Akron, began 
calling on purchasing agents. He 
found that purchasing agents of 
many companies control the rout- 
ing of much freight, especially in- 
bound. 

“Of the first 20 test calls,” 
Zohn said in an article in the 
company’s monthly employee 
magazine, “I found the inbound 
freight was routed by purchasing 
agents of 16 companies.” 

Zohn said that in one firm all 
freight specifications were desig- 
nated by the purchasing agents. 
In the others, he said, orders 
from the purchasing department 
were referred to the traffic depart- 
ment for routing. 

During the investigation, Zohn 
and his salesmen tried to exercise 
the utmost tact to avoid stepping 
on traffic managers’ toes. But on 
one call the caution apparently 
was superfluous. 

“When I asked the traffic man- 
ager at one major chemical com- 
pany if he would mind if I called 
on the purchasing agent, too,” 
Zohn said, “his comment was 
‘Certainly not, he’s a bigger wheel 
than I am around here.’ ”’ 


A.S.A. Sets Standard 
For Recessed Screws 


(Continued from page 1) 
Automotive Engineers sponsored 
the revision. 

Included with the standard are 
general and dimensional data for 
the types of slotted and recessed 
head tapping screws and metallic 
drive screws, plus appendixes on 
formulas on which dimensional 
data are based, and specifications 
and instructions for protrusion 
gaging of flat heads and penetra- 
tion gaging of recessed heads. 

Both types of screws covered 
in the standard are used advan- 
tageously in high quantity mass 
production. 
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Lumber Pact May 


Boost Prices: 


Other Labor Disputes Continue 


Western Truck Strike May End Soon; General 


Electric May Be Hit Oct. 


Portland, Ore.—Company and 
union negotiators reached an 
agreement in a Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry dispute last week. 
The settlement could mean higher 
lumber prices. 

Negotiating committees for the 
Lumber and Saw Mill Workers 
Union and the _ International 
Woodworkers of America ac- 
cepted proposed wage increases 
of 742 ¢/hr. for the 75,000 mem- 
bers of the two rival unions. 
Membership ratification was ex- 
pected, ending a L.S.W.U. walk- 
out which had spread to 20 
Oregon and Washington lumber 
operations since Sept. 4. 


Dispute Idles 6,000 


The L.S.W.U. dispute idled 
more than 6,000 loggers, saw 
mill, and plywood plant workers 
for periods ranging up to about 
a week. 

The settlement nipped fears of 
further curtailments in produc- 
tion which already had _ been 
affected by unusually dry weather 
in the woods. With lumber orders 
increasing due to stepped up 
home building, supplies which 
had been plentiful until a few 
months ago were described as no 
better than adequate and short- 
ages developing in some sizes. 

Plants whose production was 
hit by L.S.W.U. strike action in- 
cluded Cascade Plywood at Leba- 
non, Ore.; International Paper 
operations at St. Helens, and 
Eugene, Ore., and Port Gamble, 
Wash.; Hines Lumber operations 
at Hines, Seneca, and Baker, 
Ore.; Pope & Talbot at Oak- 
ridge, Ore.; and St. Regis at 
Klickitat, Wash. 


Other labor news last week: 


New York—Federal mediators 
entered contract negotiations be- 
tween General Electric Co. and 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. Talks had bogged 
down earlier, and the union has 
threatened to strike Oct. 2 un- 
less a settlement is reached by 
then. 

General Electric and_ the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Electrical Union 
opened negotiations on issues re- 
lating to employment security. 
G. E. rejected the I.U.E.’s list 
of eight demands which include 
a layoff pay plan and a reduced 
work week. 

General Electric, also in ne- 
gotiations with the Independent 
United Electrical Workers, re- 
jected the U.E.’s proposal for a 
shorter work week in lieu of a 
3.5% pay boost. 


San Francisco—Settlement of 


the western truck tie-up appeared 
imminent last week as negotiating 
committees met here to iron out 
final details of an agreement cov- 
ering an | 1-state area. 

Framework of a pact to end 
the strike-lockout which began 
Aug. 11 was put together at a 
top level meeting in Washington 
Sept. 6 at which western truckers 
met with Teamsters President 
James R. Hoffa and Einar Mohn, 
president of the Western Confer- 
ence of the Teamsters Union. 

At mid-week both sides were 
predicting that if the final nego- 
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2; Ford This Week 


tiation details went smoothly, the 
end of the tie-up would come 
early during the week of Sept. 15. 


Detroit—Auto industry nego- 
tiations moved toward a show- 
down as the U.A.W. set a Sept. 
17 strike deadline for the Ford 
Motor Co. Although the early 
emphasis of the industry bargain- 
ing had focused on General Mo- 
tors, U.A.W. President Walter 
Reuther and other union leaders 
decided to single out Ford if a 
walkout were deemed necessary. 


Labor, Business 


Hit N.L.R.B. Plans 


(Continued from page 1) 
is going too far in lowering the 
dollar volume of interstate com- 
merce that must be done to get a 
case before the Board. 

Just when and how the Board 
will put the new yardsticks into 
effect is uncertain. When pro- 
posed last July, N.L.R.B. gave 
all parties until August 16 to file 
comments, said the new rules 
would be effective Sept. 1. Asked 
for more time to file comments, 
N.L.R.B. extended the filing time 
to Sept. 2—but set no new effec- 
tive date. 


Final Order Still in Doubt 


Though several requests have 
been made for a formal hearing 
before final adoption— from 
Small Business Administration 
Chief Wendell Barnes, for one, 
and the A.F.L.-C.1.0., for an- 
other—it seems likely the Board 
will soon issue another announce- 
ment, saying the proposals are 
now in effect. It could make some 
changes in the July proposals 
then, or wait to adopt modifica- 
tions suggesied in the comments 
on a case-by-case basis. 

Mixed Emotions 

Here are some reactions: 

e The A.F.L.-C.1.O. adheres to 
its old position that no rules 
should be adopted that screen out 
cases on jurisdictional grounds, 
but generally praises the down- 
ward revisions proposed. It also 
supports individual member 
unions which say the move is 
not far enough in certain areas, 
such as the Retail Clerks, the 
Electrical Workers, the Machin- 
ists, and the Hotel, Restaurant 
Employees & Bartenders. who 
bitterly complain at being again 
excluded from the Board’s juris- 
diction. 

e Construction employers uni- 
formly approve the proposed re- 
visions. some saying N.L.R.B. 
jurisdiction will help them solve 
secondary boycott situations that 
now can't qualify for Board con- 
sideration. 

¢ Farm equipment dealers, par- 
ticularly in the Midwest. also 
strongly attack the franchise 
dealer rule. Many of the com- 
ments somehow identify the 
Board’s new jurisdictional rules 
with a “40 hour a week wage 
law.” say they can't operate in 
rural areas under such a require- 
ment. 


Price Changes 


Gasoline—Cuts in tankwagon 
prices of gasoline spread through- 
out New England last week. Up- 
state as well as Long Island, New 
York prices were also down. 
Reductions range from 1¢ to 
1.8¢ a gal. 


Cotton Ducks—Leading tex- 
tile mills have dropped tags of 
cotton ducks by 2¢ a lb. Both 
Army and numbered ducks were 
included in the reduction. Trade 
sources report the cut was due 
to slow demand in this field. It 
leaves Army duck tags at 75¢ a 
lb. in quantities under 25,000 
yds. and at 73¢ a lb. for quanti- 
ties in excess of that amount. 


Copper — Custom smelters 
boosted their copper tags by 4¢ 
a lb. last week. It regains one half 
of the cut made two weeks ago. 
The move reflects a slight im- 
provement in sales and some up- 
turns in copper tags on_ the 
London market. 


Linseed Oil—The fourth cut 
in six months in the price of lin- 
seed oil was made last week. 
The drop amounts to 4, of l¢ a 
lb., leaving tags at 13.2¢ a Ib. 
for September-November _ ship- 
ment. Trade sources report de- 
clining demand is responsible for 
the cut. 


Industrial Alcohol—The Enjay 
Co. will hike tags on isopropyl 
alcohol and all formulae of in- 
dustrial ethyl alcohol October 1. 
It will put the base price for 190 
proof ethyl alcohol in delivered 
tank cars at 52¢ a gal. It repre- 
sents an increase of just over 
10%. The advance in isopropyl 
will amount to 5¢ a gal. for most 
formulae. 


Aluminum Chloride Allied 
Chemical Corp. will advance an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride tags 
by Il¢ a lb. for drum packings 
and 2¢ a lb. for truck shipments 
to spot and contract customers 
October |. 


Zirconium Sponge—A_ reduc- 
tion in the price of zirconium 
sponge has been announced by 
Mallory-Sharon Mills Corp. The 
change also affects zirconium 
chunklets, non-pyroforic metallic 
globules. In quantities from 100 
to 500 Ibs., sponge will cost 
$6.50 and chunklets $6.75 a Ib. 
New manufacturers facilities are 
reported responsible for the re- 
duced prices. 


Corrosion Resistant Products 
—Reductions in the prices of its 
corrosion resistant products have 
been announced by Resistoflex 
Corp. Fluoroflex-T, series 6901, 
6904, super-flexible couplings 
and expansion joints have been 
reduced by as much as 10% in 
the majority of sizes. Last month 
Resistoflex reduced the prices of 
its corrosion proof flanged hose 
assemblies and reducing flanges. 
Improved fabricating techniques, 
and greater production efficiency 
have reportedly made these re- 
ductions possible. 


Mail Rate—The Post Office 
Department has temporarily re- 
duced the minimum charge for 
odd-shaped third class items 
from 6¢ to 3c. 


Rubber—See page |. 
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Capital Equipment Spending Set 


For Another Rise, 


Study Shows 


Washington—Capital equipment spending is poised for another 
rise. According to a new Commerce Department survey, fourth 
quarter outlays will hit $31.02 billion on a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate—over $700 million above the third quarter. 

More significant, this key economic barometer is turning up 
well in advance of estimates made earlier this year. It’s furthe1 


proof of business optimism. 


Reason: 


businessmen think twicé 


about capital outlays, unless they’re convinced business is going tc 


improve. 


Both hard goods and soft goods producers expect to spend more 
in the coming quarter than they spent in the July-September period. 
So do firms in mining, transportation (excluding railroads) public 


utilities and commercial firms. 


See table below for details. 


Plant and Equipment Outlays * 


(Billions of Dollars) 


1958 

Jan.- Apr.- July- Oct.- 

Mar. June Sept. (e) Dec. (e) 

Manufacturing _............. 13.20 11.53 11.57 11.86 

Re ee 6.58 5.57 5.48 5.54 

Nondurable __................ 6.62 5.96 6.09 6.32 

ere ee 1.00 .92 91 .96 

i, iPr 1.02 .77 .67 50 
Transportation, other than 

er 1.69 1.40 1.37 1.55 

Public utilities ....... 5.87 5.97 6.20 6.38 

Commercial & other .. 9.63 9.73 9.60 9.77 

ree 32.41 30.32 30.32 31.02 


* Seasonally adjusted annual rates. 
(e) Estimate. 


Piggyback Plan of Western Electric 
Linking Kearney, N. J., with Chicago 


Company Expects Lower Shipping Costs but Actual 
Savings Can’t Be Determined Until Further Trials 


(Continued from page 1) 
moves in two trailers on a flat 
car. Shippers provide the trailers 
and in some cases the flat car, and 
are charged a flat “all freight” 
rate. This is a commodity classi- 
fication that embraces finished 
products that would normally 
move at or close to the highest 
rates charged. 

The “all freight” piggyback 
rate, now published by some 48 
railroads throughout the country, 
is aimed at winning back the 
business of the private shipper. 
Railroads predict this new piggy- 
back scheme will reach 25,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles by 1960 and 
double that by 1966. 


Studied Problem 


Western Electric studied its 
traffic picture carefully before 
embarking on this new shipping 
scheme, explained General Traf- 
fic Manager R. M. Herrick. 

“Our job is to buy the best 
possible transportation at the 
lowest cost consistent with re- 
quired service,” he declared. “We 
felt ample economies could be 
realized from this piggyback op- 
eration to justify our getting into 
it.” 


How the Program Works 


The actual program was 
mapped out by Herrick and his 
two assistants, W. L. Baird and 
G. M. Schifferdecker. 

Here is how it works: 

Trailers are leased from the 
Rail Trailer Co.'s New York ter- 
minal. A local carrier picks these 
trailers up and takes them to 
Western Electric’s Kearney, N. J. 
plant where they are loaded by 
the company. They are then 


taken to Pennsylvania’s Kearney, 
N. J., yard and placed aboard a 
flatcar—two on a car. 

At Chicago, another contract 
carrier hauls the trailers to West- 
ern Electric's Hawthorne plant 
where they are unloaded. The 
carrier then returns the trailers 
to Rail Trailer Co.'s Chicago ter- 
minal if not required for 
loading. 

Pennsylvania’s “all freight” 
rate is $451.50 per flat car. Other 
costs in this operation are leasing 
the trailers, hauling by carriers at 
each end, loading and unloading, 
materials handling and added 
salary expenses. 

“After totaling all these and 
comparing them with the costs of 
previous methods, we can see 
there is a definite saving in- 
volved,” Herrick said. “Ot 
course, we can’t arrive at a pre- 
cise figure until we've used this 
piggyback setup a while.” 


rc- 


Some Can Make Bigger Savings 

Companies which have a bigger 
freight volume and own their own 
tractors, and possibly their own 
trailers, may effect even a greater 
saving, traffic experts say. 

If a company uses its own trail- 
ers, however, it must have a bal- 
anced freight movement so that 
trailers don’t have to be returned 
empty. This problem doesn't 
occur when leasing because the 
empty trailers can be returned at 
either end. 

Herrick said he is continually 
studying all of his freight move- 
ments to see if this type opera- 
tion can be used elsewhere. “If 
we can save money by using 
piggyback in any other areas, 
we'll do so,” he said. 
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‘““Here’s 
another 
ringer, 1 
Bob” - | 


It was cold and dark in the shop that night. Everyone 
had gone but the foreman and Pete Clybourn, Inland 
mill representative, who was busy preventing a costly 
slowdown in production. 


This company, a manufacturer of steel tanks, had run 
into some unforseen trouble. They had inadvertently 
used a few pieces of the wrong specification steel in 
the manufacture of a section for a quantity of tanks. 
But in which particular tanks, nobody knew. 


About 3:15 that afternoon Pete had stopped by on 
another mission and the foreman had mentioned his 


problem. Pete immediately offered his services; then 
drove several miles across town to borrow a spark 
testing outfit. Back at the shop, it was well into the 
night before he finished testing the complete lot of 
tanks, in the process of which he uncovered three 
would-be troublemakers. 


There are not many men today who can do the really 
competent job of spark testing that Pete did that 
night. We think it typifies a man who’s conscientious, 
knowledgeable, thoughtful ...the kind of man you’re 
likely to meet when you do business with Inland. 
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You get these 
extra values at 


no extra cost with 


UBE-TURN 


Stainless Steel 


Fittings 


@ Fittings meet all standard chemistry specifica- 
tions 

@ Minimum wall thickness of elbows at least 
872% of nominal 

@ All fittings meet calculated bursting pressure 
of matching pipe 

@ Qualified welders and procedures used where 
welding is required 

@ Each fitting properly solution heat-treated 

@ Each fitting passivated 


@ Special grades of stainless steel and all other 
alloys available 


Meet all standards: ASTM A403 (for material and 
manufacturing procedure); MSS SP43 and ASA 
B16.9 (for dimensions); and MSS SP25 (mark- 


ing procedure). 
“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALL THICKNESS 


COMPANY IDENTIFICATION 


UNIFORM WALL. TUBE-TURN* Stainless Steel Elbows 
meet ASA standards of 8714% of nominal thickness... 
particularly important for light wall fittings. Many conven- 
tional stainless steel elbows are as much as 30% to 40% 
below nominal thickness. All TUBE-TURN Fittings match 
calculated bursting strength of the pipe. 


The trademarks “tt* and “TUBE-TURN’” 
are applicable only to 
the quality products of Tube Turns. 
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__ MATERIAL DESIGNATION _ 


COMPLETE IDENTIFICATION. You évow this fitting 
conforms to specified quality because the material type and 
quality control are fully identified. Manufacturer, size, wall 
thickness and schedule are also marked as shown on the fitting. 


TUBE-TURN 


Purchasing 


* . . 


— Fa — - - 
TUBE-TURN®* Stainless Steel Elbows and Tee in a petrochemical plant. 


LABORATORY 
CONTROL NUMBER 


SCHEDULE NUMBER 


i” 
CUTS PURCHASING COSTS. You can order TUBE-TURN 
Stainless Steel Fittings from your nearby Tube Turns’ Dis- 
tributor . . . on the same order as other types of welding 


fittings in Tube Turns’ line of 12,000 products. Cuts red 
tape. Saves time. 


Available promptly from Tube Turns’ Distributors in all principal cities 


TUBE TURNS 


DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta « Chicago « Dallas « Denver « Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Midland (Texas) « New Orleans * New York « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa 


IN CANADA: TUBE TURNS OF CANADA LIMITED, Ridgetown, Ontario 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Edmonton ¢ Montreal « Toronto *« Vancouver 


Week September 15, 


